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It I ooula keep her 80. 
BY LOUISA CHANDLER MOULTON. 


Just a little Baby, lying in my arms— 


Would that I could keep you, with your baby 


charms; 
Helpless, clinging fingers, downy, golden hair, 


Where the sunshine lingers, caught from other- 


where ; 
Blue eyes asking questions, lips that cannot 
speak. 
Roly-poly shoulders, dimple in your cheek ; 
Dainty little blossom in a world of woe, 
Thus I fain would keep you; for I love you so. 


Roguish little damsel, scarcely six years old— 
Feet that never weary, hair of deeper gold ; 
Restless, busy fingers all the time at play, 
Tongue that never ceases talking all the day ; 
Blue eyes learning wonders of the world about, 
Here you come to tell them—what an eager 
shout!— 
Winsome little damsel, all the neighbors know ; 
Thus I long to keep you, for I love you so. 


Sober liitle school girl, with your strap of books, 

And such grave importance in your puzzled 
looks ; 

Solving weary problems, poring over sum, 

Yet with tooth for sponge-cake and for sugar- 
plam ; 

Reading books of romance in your bed at night, 

Waking up to study with the morning light ; 

Anxious as to ribbons, deft to tie a bow, 

Full of contradictions—I would keep you so. 

Sweet and thoughtful maiden, sitting by my 
side, 

All the world’s before you, and the world is 
wide ; ‘ 

Hearts are there for breaking, hearts are there to 
break, 

Has your own, shy maiden, just begun to wake ? 

Is that rose of dawning glowing on your cheek 

Telling us in blushes what you will not speak ? 

Shy and tender maiden, I would fain forego 

All the golden future, just to keep you so. 


Ah ! the listening angels saw that she was fair, 

Ripe for rare unfolding in the upper air ; 

Now the rose of dawning turns to lily-white, 

And the close-shut eyelids veil the eyes from 
sight; 

All the past I summon as I kiss her brow— 

Babe, and child, and maiden, all are with-me 
now. 

Ob! my heart is breaking; but God’s love I 
know— 
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Nell and I. 
BY MARY K. HANLY. 

We were friends insunny girlhood, 
And we loved each other well ; 

All my thoughts of youthful pleasures 
Cluster round the form of Nell. 

As the bird in early Summer 
Sings on ev'ry branch and tree, 

So we carol'd in the sunshine 
That was new to Nell and me. 


We were friends in those glad moments 
To which thought forever turns, 

While the vital spark’s within us 

And the lamp of mem'ry burns ; 

She may dare me to forget her 

Never ‘till I cease to sigh, 

We're too closely linked together 

By remembrance Nell and I 


Years rolled on and we were parted 

By disunion dark and wide, 

Till misfortune bridged the chasm 

And recalled me to her side ; 

Time has brought her nought but sorrow 
Home and friends have pass’d away, 
And the hopes of sunny girlhood 
Moulders with their lifeless clay. 


All my friendship once was with her 
More than words can ever tell, 

And my heart grows sad within me 
When I think of lonely Nell ; 

She's been robbed of life’s best treasures ; 
In the grave they coldly lie; 

Clouds have crossed the smiling heaven, 
Since we were one, poor Nell and I. 
Grammar School 12. 


they will not study untill they are forty, at which 
time the disposition both of men and women 
towards study has greatly diminished.” 
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The times now run to superficiality in educa- 
tion, and as parents demand it, why they will 
ot course get it from the schools and _ teachers. 
And for this the teachers are not to blame, any 
more than Stewart is that hats, turned upon one 
side is the rage just now. The mistake made 
in the education of boys as well as girls is that 
nothing is mastered. And ifa teacher insists 
on thoroughness why he is set down as an old 
fogy and left on one side. But this process is 
only a veneering process, that makes a show, 
and that isall. The book on grammar or his- 
tory, or literature, or philosophy, isa compend 
only ; for there are so many things to be done 
in so short atime, that but a little can be tested 
ofeach. But education and culture are not 
reached by this road. 
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Outside the walls of Pekin are many tombs of 
prominent families, accompanied by immense 
though decayed marble sculptures of men and 
animals. Such carved figures in limestone are 
not uncommon throughout the empire, and not 
a few, as is evident from their crumbling, are 
centuries upon centuries old. 

Wherever a Chinaman dies, it is the earnest 
wish of his relatives and friends to send home 
his remains for interment, reckless of conven- 
ience, time, and distance. Some money is re- 
quired to accomplish this, and if it can not be 
had, poverty becomes more greivous to bear 
than under any other circumstances. Death is 
so much more than life to a Celestial that, with 
all his repose and self-containment, he beats 
his breast in anticipation of an unlamented and 





Motes. 


unhonored grave. The San Franciscans have 
greatly riidculed John because he has so much 
anxiety concerning his body, and wonder that 
his remains are shipped from the Pacific coast 








Few books in the present generation have pro 
in Education. 


have taken and are still taking part. 


ultimate and sure triumph. His work has at- 
tracted attention in England, and, the Spectator 
says: ‘*These results, if accepted, would 
revolutionize almost every modern attempt at 
equal education, would, for example, abolish 
mixed classes altogether, as no school could have 
two scts of working hours ; and would substitute 


for all our present arrangements for educating 
girls by hard work up to fifteen, a mild, fitful 
and semi-voluntary education up to nineteen, 
after which thorough education may begin 
again, to be continued as long as circumstances 
will allow. 
must be totally separate from men’s, that no 
competition between the sexes can be allowed, 
and that, in the majority of-cases no thorough 
education can be given towomen at all. If 


It follows that women's education 





Safe among the angels, He will keep her so. 


they cannot study untill they are married, 


duced wider discussion or elicited a greater 
variety of opinions than Dr. E. H. Clarke's Ser 
We must think that great and 
good results are sure to follow a discussion in 
which so many intelligent and earnest minds 
But the 
reformers do not appear to be dismayed. To 
them it seems clear that, if Dr. Clark has inter- 
posed a temporary check to their cause, he has 
provoked a discussion which will promote its 





to his native land over thousands of miles of un- 
certain sea. John is, in this respect, no more 
obnoxious than Jonathan, who, approaching 
his end at the antipodes or in Australasia, ex- 
pressed an ardent desire to be embalmed and 
transmited to the distant Eden where the right 
of every freeman is to do as he profanely pleases. 
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Mvusx.—Musk is a secretion, and is obtained 
from the musk-deer (Moschus moschiferus), a 
pretty little animal inhabiting the higher mount- 
ain ranges of China, Tonquin, and Thibet. 
The musk is found ina sm ket or pouch 
under the belly of the deer. The hunters cut 
off this jpouch, which, becoming dry, preserves 
its contents, and in this state the best article 
reaches our markets. Musk, when moderately 
dry; is an unctuous powder of reddish-brown 
color. It gives out a powerful odor of a warm, 
aromatic character and most wonderful persist- 
ency. Blending well with almost every other 
scent, it discovers but little of its own peculiarity 
in compounds, when used in proper proportion, 

and yet it gives them great permanency. In 
point of general usefulness to the perfumer it is 
robably unequaled by any other substance ; 
or, although coarse and ble in a pure 

State, the most popular compounds are those in 

which it is an ingredient. 

Genuine mnsk is very costly, being worth, 

when separated from its sac and all extraneous 

matter, from twenty-five to thirty-five dollars 

the ounce. Its great compensates in a 

measures for its price. One part of musk, it is 








| said, will scent more than three thousand parts 


of inodorous powder. 
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Gollege Department. 


A few of our college exchanges are aware 
(though many evidently do not as yet) that the 
College Review was on the -lst of last August 
merged in the N. Y. Scoot Journar—the old 
editor of the College Review becoming one 
of the editors. With a view to keeping 
up a full ‘College Department,” we at the 
time announced this fact, requesting that 
our old. friends—the editors of the various col- 
lege papers—should.continue to exchange with 
us. At the time, however, that this notice ap- 
peared, it was vacation in all the colleges, con- 
sequently only a very few have probably seen 
the notice. From the fact, however, that the 
few college exchanges that did see it (among 
whom we may mention the Harvard Advocate, 
Index Niagarensis, Madisonensis and the South- 
ern Collegian) have hastened to extend cordial 
and warm words ot welcome to the new paper, 
we infer that all of our old friends will hasten 
to act in a like manner, so soon as they know 
that the N. Y. Scooot Journat is really their 
old friend in a new dress. Hence, we ask them 
all once more to exchange and give the present 
editors that support which they always did in 
past times. 

ee ee 
Reunion of Yale Alumni. 


The Yale Alumni residing in Boston and vici- 
nity had their ninth annual reunion and dinner 
on Monday, President Porter and Profs. Thatch- 
er, Dwight, and Sumner being present as guests. 
Rev. Dr. Henry M. Dexter, of the Class of 1840, 
was elected President of the association for the 
ensuing year. He called upon Rev. Dr. Noah 
Porter, President of Yale College, who said that 
the numbers in all departments of the college 
were never so great as now. The Freshman 
Class consisted of 160. The scientific school, 
larger than ever before, was rapidly increasing. 
The foundations for fellowships, of which one of 
$800 per anoum already existed, were laid, and 
it was hoped that six or eight more would soon 
be developed. 

Prof. Dwight, of the Theological School, af- 
ter some very amusing reminiscences, ably pre- 
sented the present condition and the brillant 
— of his department, which, at this time, 

students from thirty-four American colleges. 
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Smith College was founded by Miss Sophia 
Smith of Hatfield, Mass., who in her last Will 
and Testament bequeathed a large sum of 
money for the purpose, defined the object and 
general plan of the Institution, appointed the 
—* and fixed the location in Rtameten, 

ass. 

The object of the Institution, as stated by the 
founder, is ‘‘ The establishment and mainten- 
ance of an institution for the higher education 
of young women, with the design to furnish 
them means and facilities for education equal 
to those which are afforded in our colleges to 
young men.” 

This design of its founder, the trustees intend 
to execute as literally as possible. They will 

- endeavor to provide for young women a culture 
fully equivalent to that of our best New Eng- 
land colleges, and at the same time more care- 
fully adapted to women’s physical and mental 
constitution. 

The college is not, however, intended to fit 
woman for any particular sphére or profession, 
but to develop by the most carefully devised 
means of all her intellectual capacities, so that 
she may be a more perfect woman in any posi- 
tion. 

Senator Sumner bequeathed $1,000 to Har- 
vard, the proceeds of which will constitute an 
a rnta! prize for the best dissertation on ‘* Uni- 
versal Peace and the method by which War may 








American Colleges. 


A. D. White, in a recent address says ; I 
know whereof Ispeak. Within the last 20 years 
Ihave seen much of these institutions, and 
within the last seven years I have made it a duty 
to watch them closely, and I freely confess that 
my observations have saddened me. Go from 
one great State to another, in every one you 
shall find that this unfortunate system has pro- 
duced the same miserable results. In the vast 
majority of onr States not a single college or 
university worthy of the name! Only a multi- 
tude of little sectarian schools, with pompous 
names and poor equipment, each doing its best 
to prevent sontaliilienent of any institution 
broader and better. The traveler arriving in 
our great cities generally lands in a railway 
station costing more than all the university ed- 
ifices of the State, and he sleeps in a hotel in 
which there is embarked more capital than in 
the entire university endowment for millions of 
people. He visits asylums for lunatics, idiots; 
deaf; dumh, and blind, nay, even for the pauper 
and the criminal, and he finds them palaces. 
He visits the college buildings for the young 
men of sound mind and earnest purpose, the 
dearest treasures of the State, and he generally 
finds them in vile barracks. He inspects those 
asylums for men and women who are never 
more to be useful, and finds them provided with 
almost perfect system of heating and ventilation. 
He visits the dormitories, recitation, and lecture- 
rooms where live and move young men of sed- 
entary and scholarly pursuits living in families 
where vinegar and grease are combined by the 
worst cookery in the world to form a diet which 
would destroy the stomachs of woodchoppers. 
Insufficient as intellectual training at most of 
these places is, the physical training is much 
worse, for it tends to make the great body of 
students sickly, and weak, and morbid, rather 
than strong pioneers of good thought and sturdy 
bulwarks against political folly. 

And, finally, there has come by the prevail- 
ing system a cramping of the intellectual devel- 
opment more unfortunate than that produced 
by poverty. 

Such is the main outline of the development 
of the American system of college instruction, 
and if its result is in the main unsatisfactory, 
its present condition is mortifying. 

his system of advanced education is now an 

old one. The time has arrived when it may be 
fully and fairly judged. It is not a new or 
oung plantas many fondly suppose. It has 
developing more than 200 years. By this 
time, if ever, we may expect a great, strong 
=. a luxuriance in bloom and fruitage. 
ut what do we see ? Let me sum up with a few 
facts universally acknowledged. As to Universi- 
ties our prevailing sect system has failed in 250 
years to develope one which ranks with institu- 
tions bearing that name in the other great civil- 
ized nations, some of them of far more recent 
creation than our own. The University of Ber- 
lin is younger than a multitude of our American 
colleges ; it was brought up to its highest pin- 
nacle by a nation crushed by nation=1 disaster, 
and by financial and miiitary burdens, yet no 
one will claim that we have an institution of ad- 
vanced instruction to be compared with it. As 
to schools of mechanical and civil engineering, 
we are developing some which are doing excel- 
lent work, but we have not as yet one which 
will take rank with the multitude of such 
schools on the continent. To say nothing of 
such institutions as the French Ecole Polytech- 
nique we have no advanced schools to compare 
with recent creations at Stuttgart, Carlsruhe, 
and Zurich. As to laboratories, all these years 
of work in America, mainly shaped by the pre- 
vailing system, have failed to give us one to 
compare for a moment with several recently 
erected at Leipsic, Berlin, Heidelburg, Munich, 
and elsewhere by [government aid. As to mu- 
'seums of the mechanic arts, all our collections 
combined would be as a small dust to the plain, 
when compared to the ‘‘Conservatoire des 
Arts et Metiers.” As to art collections bearing 
on the various industries, if we were to add to- 
gether all ‘that our American system has ac- 


recently created by the English Government at 
South Kensington. As to various branches of 


| instruction, we have many men in all depart- 


ments equal to the best in Europe. but for wait 
of a University system to give scope to their 
ambition, they have almost entirely lacked op- 
portunity. American students have been fore: a 
to pursue their most advanced studies abroac. 
Even as to that whieh is ‘nearest| to us—no full 
professorship of American history has been in 
operation in our land.- To ‘study jthis history 
young men have gone to sit at the feet of La- 
Couhe at Paris, Nuemann at Berlin, and King- 
sley at English Cambridge. 


mort 
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There arc three hundred and twenty-five col- 
leges and universities in the United States, or 
nine for every State. The projection of new in- 
stitutions has weakened older ones so that some, 
like Union and Williams Colleges, have expe- 
rienced a disastrous falling off in pupils. Of 
course no such large number can be successful- 
ly maintained, and the work of consolidating in- 
stitutions cannot be undertaken too soon or 
prosecuted too vigorously. Weare pleased to 
see that Georgia is leading off in this matter. 
There are three universities and two colleges in 
the State. Of course all of these institutions 
cannot thrive. The Governor of the State has 
accordingly appointed a committee to form a 
plan for uniting them into one central Universi- 
ty. If carried out, it will give the State a well 
organized, powerful university of learning, in 
which she may take a justifiable pride, Unfor- 
tunately, denominational influences are already 
at ,;work to prevent this much desired consum- 
mation. It is to be hoped, however, that a de- 
sire to achieve what is best for the public good 
will overcome these influences. 

In the last graduating class of the State Nor- 
mal School in Salem, Mass., was one young 
lady, standing at the head of the class, who had 
earned money to pay her expenses during the 
two yearr by running a sewing machine. 

The contest in oratory for the mien 
of Williams College at the intercollegiate con- 
test, to be held in New-York in January, result- 
ed in the selection of the oration, ‘‘ How to 
secure Purity in Politics,” by W.D. Edwards, 
of Utica, New York. 

Miss Hettie Sikes, a member of the Sopho- 
more class, of the aay of Michigan, at- 
tempted to commit suicide by placing a pistol 
behind her right ear and discharging it. Her 
attempt on her own life was caused by mental 
aberration. There are hopes of her recovery. 

Professor Benjamin Stanton, one of the facul- 
ty of Union College, died of consumption during 
the summer, after a long illneas. 

The Rev. W. R. Shipman, of Tufts College, 
Boston, has been chosen to deliver the oration 
before the Alumni of Middlebury College, Ver- 
mont, in 1875. 

Professor Hitchcock, of Dartmouth College, 
will soon receive from New Zealand, two skel- 
etons of the extinct bird. the dinornis, the first 
ever brought to this country. 

Prot. Hartt, of Cornell, has gone to South 
America on an exploring expedition. 

Prof. Tyler, of Amherst, has been chosen 
President of Holyoke College, in place of Dr. 
Kirk, deceased. 

It is thought the accessions to Yale college, 
this term, will exceed four hundred. 

Swarthmore College, Pa., has two hundred 
and fifty students, of whom about ons hundred 
have just been admitted. 

Middlebury College, Vt., classes have in fu!! 
a membership of fifty-two. 

The whole number of students in the regular 
collegiate department of Amherst is now three 
hundred and thirty. 

Wesleyan College, Conn., has thres young !s- 
dies in the Freshman class. 

The Freshman ‘class of Cornell University 
numbers one hundred and forty-five. Twelve 
new students were admitted to the upper clas 











cumulated and multiply the same by thousands 
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we should have nothing to approach the schools 


ses. The tuition fee has been increased fiom 
fifteen dollars to twenty dollars a term. 
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‘ Gducational Press. 


How Women may Attain Success, 


Sasan E. Dickinson, says : The second case 
which I wish to place on record is that of a 
young woman who gained the plainest rudi- 
ments of an English education in a secluded 
inland village, came with her brother to the 
city, where she learned the art of dressmaking, 
and went oat by the day from one employers 








house to another, until her marriage to a young 
man just entering into business for himself as a | 
coal dealer. Her husband had a fair measure 

of success, and his income was increasing, when 

he suddenly died, leaving to her sole care four | 
littlechildren. Deciding at once that she could | 
best care for them and for herself by taking her 
husband's place, she has carried on the business 
for the last twelve years, familiarizing herself | 
from the first with every detail, punctual in her | 
counting-room, while at the same time super- 

vising her housekeeper and looking afver her 

children’s education as thoroughly as ff those | 
were her sole employments. ‘She is probably 
& coarse-grained woman, without delicacy or 
refinement,” said one to whom her story was 
told. Notatall. She is as ladylike in appear- 
ance, in address, in feeling, as any leader of 
society. The woman who had resolution and 
energy to take the course she did has too much 
character not to have made the most of herself | 
in body and mind, if but for her children’s 


| prices ; they cannot be regulated by legislative | 


them forward must of necessity fall to the rear. 
In conleusion, let me remind some who have 
intimated that if they could not fill certain con- 
spicuous positions in the world’s eye, they 
could take no interest in any quieter one, that 
it matters less in the end, alike to the world 
and to ourselves, what work we do and what 
sphere we fill than what is the spirit in which 
we do the one, the manner in which we fill the 
other. 
———_ +--+ ee ____ 


Men or Women for Teachers. 


There is an exciting question about paying a 
woman the same salary as a man, for the same 
work! No one will deny the justice of this 
demand. The work needed, and for which I ain | 
contending, is what she cannot do. There is, | 
therefore, no competition. There is, moreover, | 
a law of supply and demand which 





lates | 
enactments. The price of wheat can not be 
fixed by statute. lf an educated woman is | 
wanted to fill a certain position, and ten stand | 
ready to take it at $1,000, each fully competent, | 
is there any propriety in paying $2,000? Will 
that help the nine? If an educated man is | 
wanted for a position at $2,000, which a man} 
only can fill, anda saitable man can not be se- | 
cured for less than $2,500, will it be the best to 
take one ofthe nine women? At any rate, this 
is what we have been doing thirty or forty 
years, and as many persons best qualified to | 
judge, think, with injury to the schools. | 
Is there any reason in the constitution of | 


Funeral of School Inspector James Kelly. 


The funeral services of the late James Kelly, 
Inspector of Schools in the Third District, was 
held yesterday at All Soul's Church, corner of 
Fourth avenue and Twentieth street. Prior to 
the public services, the friends of the deceased 

thered at his late residence, No. 309 West 
Nineteenth street, and after the reading of a 
psalm by Rev. Dr. Chapin, they went in pro- 
cession to the church. Except the seats which 
had been reserved for them, the building was 
well filled. Among those present were most of 
the members of the Board of Education and 
many Sehool Inspectors and Trustees, also 
Mayor Havemeyer, Ex-Judge Nelson J. Water- 
bury, Judge C. P. Daly, Mr. James Gerard, 
Prof. R. Ogden Doremus, Mr. Lawrence D. 
Kiernan, and Mr. Edward Donnelly. The 
rear gallery was occupied by children trom the 
public schools. Appropriate music was render- 
ed by a quartet selected from the leading 
churches ot this City and Brooklyn. The florai 
decorations were profuse, and were wrought in- 
to various emblematic devices, such as wreaths, 


| crosses, crowns, and circles. Among the flow- 


ers was a large bank of white rosese, upon 
which was wrought in flowers in deeper color 
the words, ‘* Boy's Grammar School No. 9.” 
The pall-bearers, who preceded the coffin as 
it was borne into the church were Mr. Henry 
Kiddle, City Superintendent of Schools ; Mr. 
John Davenport, Auditor of the Board ot Ed- 
ucation ; Alderman 8S. B. H. Vance : Mr. Hosea 
B. Perkins; Mr. William Dowd, President of 


sake. society why there should be ten women for the 
The last woman of whom I would speak, | one place and not the right man for the other ? 
married, at anage when she should have been | There are indisputable indications that men and 





at school, a man of varied intellectual powers, 

wide attainments, and imperious will. He had | 
been attracted by her beautiful face to the child | 
woman whom he soughtand won, and whena 
very brief time had sufficed to show that she | 
was in no wise a companion to him, the two 
drifted widely apart. and the life of the young 
wife, at least, was a very unhappy one. The 
husband sought solace iu his favorite pursuits, 
and in a brilliant society into which she rarely 
entered. So years went over them till she was 
over twenty. I know not whenceor how the 
resolve came to her to fit herself for companion- 
ship with her husband, to win again his tender- 
ness, but itcame. It was up-hill work for a 
long time, she wasso ignorant. But she sought 
the text-books of his favorite studies, and she 
pored over them, and over the masterpieces of | 
English literature with diligence that would not | 





women are in all respects the counterparts of 
each other. The Creator did not fall into an 
error when he made women, as certain modern 
reformers would seem to imply. In all civil 
society, since there was a civilized society, man 
has been regarded as the bread winner and 
woman the house-keeper. Probably this is 
about right, since a great deal of homely joy 
has resulted. A young man whorightly expects 
in the main to carry out this idea, will not and 
ought not to enter a profession without pro- 
mise. On the other hand, there is a large class 
of self-dependent women. The majority of 
those who teach are young. Many, with true 
heroism, labor and secure for themselves not 
only a livilihood, but the means of improvement, 
and a culture and refinement that ought to be 
the envy of indolent ladies of wealth. These 
heroic women are worthy of all honor ; but 





| the Bank of North America ; Mr. Charles Back- 
|halter; Mr. John Castiee, President of the 
| Bank of New York, and Mr. Charles Spear. 
The services were conducted by Rev. Dr. Bel- 
ows. They consisted of the reading of selected 
exts of Scripture, prayer, and the address. In 
beginning the latter, Dr. Bellows said that for 
over a quarter of a century he had seen the con- 
tenance of the deceased at evening services. 
Knowing him to bea member of the Roman 
Cateolic Church, he had wondered that he 
should attend so regularly a church so far 
separated in doctrine from his own. 
His connection with the church was a purely 
spiritual one. Often religious interests are 
determined by social ties or other circumstan- 
ces. But Mr. Kelly attended that church sim- 
ply because its services satisfied his spiritual 
nature. He could not but feel that the doctrine 
that helped to a good life was acceptable to God, 
and so he felt that it would be a sin against the 
Holy Ghost to deny the truth he found there. 


be discouraged. She went into society with | should they be treated as the rule, or the ex- | He had no reason to think that Mr. Kelly was 


him again, and listened where she could not | 
speak. There came to him a great surprise one | 
evening when she was appealed to upon a sub- 
ject upon which he had supposed her profound- | 
ly iguorant, and she replied i 
showed her well versed in it ; showed her, be- | 
yond that, an intelligent and thoughtful woman. 
Gradually they came together again in mind 
and heart. To-day she is a happy wife, and | 
one of the most brilliant women in a metropo- | 
litan circle which can boast as its own an envi- | 
able share of grace and brilliancy. 
My stories are told. The moral in which they | 
all agree is brief, but full of point and meaning. 
In any line of pursuit there 1s no royal road to 


| is common between male and female teachers, 


Should laws and customs be changed | 


ception ? 
as if all women were to take such places? | 
This question of employment and salaries | 


for women is deeper than the surface. The | 


foundation in the very organization of society. 
That order, with all its defects, should not be 
rudely changed at the risk of greater evils. 

In what has thus far been said, I wish to be 
distinctly understood as not undervaluing the 
services of woman in the schools. In all which 


I can match the best man with an equally ex- 
cellent woman ; while in that which belongs to 
women only, she is the superior. The influence 





success for woman, as there never has been one | of man, now too feebly felt in the schools, is 
forman. Among the women whose letters have | what is here contended for. If the proportion | 
come to me—and others like them—the lack is | of male and female teachers were reversed, this | 
less of opportunity than of purpose, will, power, | whole argument would apply to the other side ; 
persistence. The most valuable part of every | but as it is, the one thing needful for our public 
education comes in the stress and strain of daily | schools is to add permanently to the corps of 
life, and is born of endeavor and experienee. | teachers twice the number of men, and only 
The woman who would succeed in new careers, those of the better class.—Samvet B. Sronz, 
in wider employments, must ley hold of all the | Supt. Schools, Worcester, Mass. 

varied means of culture with which the very air <2++ 





of the nineteenth century is full Books, ple 
newspapers, thought, conversation, action, 
offer to every man and woman who will stead- 
iastly and patiently use them more than any 
university of to day can supply of the in- 
struction needed for success in life. But the 
instruction which they offer must be made one’s 
own by continuous, faithful endeavor. It is 
personal attainment and character that tells, and 
those who depend chiefly on others to help 





There were one hundred and forty-three ap- 
plications for admission to the Freshman class 
of the Michigan Stvte University this year. 
Twenty-five were rejected. 

The junior class in the Yale law school num- 
bers twenty-nine this year. This is the largest 
class ever entered there. 

The Union College Freshman class is larger 
this year than for a long time before. 





not a Roman Catholic at his death, but he was 
satistied to know that his life had produced the 
fruits of righteousness. Dr. Beliows then re- 
ferred to Mr. Kelly's self-devotion to the public 


ina manner which | present order of things, in this regard, has its | —. and closed with an eloquent appeal to 


e assembled chrildren to emulate his example. 
At the close of the services the body was viewed 
by the friends, and was then taken to Green- 
wood Cemetery for interment.—.V. Y. Times 4th. 





Take it Easy. 


Don't allow the pebbles on your path to be- 
come stones of stumbling. Even if they do, 
take it easy. The ladder of patience is at hand, 


jand the smooth path of success lies beyond. 


If life brings sorrow, take it easy. Sorrows are 
| but the misty drifts in the sky, they float away 
in an hour. Even though they be storm-clouda, 
to-morrow or next week will be sunny. If your 
brother speaks the cold word of scorn, or the 
| bitter word of abuse, take it easy. He will be 
gone in a day, and a brother with a kind heart 
will take your hand and whisper words of cheer. 
It is the best philosophy, it is the best pole-star, 
—this sentence, ‘‘take it easy.” Adopt it, and 
see how stoically you will pass throngh the or- 
deals. But its application should not be uni- 
versal. If, by any means, that little demon, 
temptation, should steal away your honor, and 
you should do your fellow man a wrong, don't 
take iteasy. No! no! take it differently—take 
the stain out of your conscience. Then you 
may take it easy again. 
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J Who are Educated ? 


Real Education is the sum, or rather the sub- 
stance of all the educating influences that come 
into a man’s life, from any or every quarter ; 
the studies of college, the treasures of reading, 
the results of observation, the frictions of socie- 
ty, and a hundred other things ‘hat bring know- 


ledge and discipline to their minds and charac- | 


ters. 

Now what we wish to complain of is, that 
Education in the common acceptance of the 
t rm, is limited to the short preparatory train- 
ing given in the four or six years of an Academic 
course, and a man who has been thus trained 
regarded by society ever afterward as an educa- 
ted m 


an. 

Now the fact is that such an one is not an ed- 
ucated man, supposing ,that he has made the 
very best use of the years of his training, which 
by the way is a great deal to suppose. He has 
only at the most laid the foundation of an edu- 
cation, in the ac juisition of good mental habits, 
and mastery of the elements of learning. He 
hae started systematically, and in the right di- 
rection. Whether the work is carried on to 
completion depends entirely upon the use he 
makes of it in the future. Asa rule, however, 
society does not take into consideration what 
use he makes of the future in its estimation of 
him as an educated man. That much dates 
from his Commencement day, and is based upon 
the fact that he holds a diploma. And when 
we think how little their diplomas usually rep- 
resent, we can readily see how imperfect is the 
popular idea of education. 

college training is at best only a quicker 
and more systematic introduction to an educa- 
tion. A man is better off with it; but can 
reach the same results by other means. Real 
education is, as we have said, not the smattering 
of learning gained in a college course ; but all 
the educating influences that come intoa man’s 
life from whatever quarter. The study, reading 
and observing he may do, the friction of society, 
the contrast with men, the variations of circum- 
stances, and numberless other details, it would 
be impossible to mention. If a man’s nature, 
intellectual and moral, is open to all the benefit 
springing from these agencies, he is perpetually 
the object of just so many streams of educating 
powers. He is being moulded, and shaped, and 
stimulated and disciplined by them every day 
of his life. 

A college-bred man, therefore, simply because 
he is college-bred has no more claim ten years 
after his graduation to be regarded an educated 
man, than hundreds who never saw the inside 
ofa college. The claim to Education must be 
based upon the care taken to place one’s self 
within reach of educating influences, and the 
efforts made to secure all the benefits flowing 
from them. 

Now the point we wish to give emphasis to is 
this. That society in making graduates of col- 
leges only, the educated class, apply the term to 
a great many who have not the least right to it, 
and leave ont of account hundreds to whom it 
legitimately belongs. 

There are hundreds of men with strong, active 
minds, thirsting for education, to whom the 
privileges of early systematic training bas been 
denied, who have all their lives been slowly ac- 
quiring knowledge and discipline, men in shops 
and stores, mechanics and day laborers, men 
who have had to do the manual drudgery of life. 
By reading and observation, study of their ex- 
perience, and contact with men, they have 
learned a great deal, and thought a great deal, 
until they have developed resources and capaci- 
ties that justly entitled them to the claim of ed- 
ucation. They are educated by virtue of what 
they know, and by virtue of what they can do. 
There are hundreds of such as these in all the 
departments of commercial and mechanical life, 
who know more and do more with what they 
know, than half the ignoramuses that carry di- 
plomas. Educ:tion is the work of a life-time, 
and experience, observation, contact with hu 
man nature, reading, &c., are greater agencies 
by far in its productions, than the elementary 
labor of any academic course. We do not de- 
cry the latter, we only desire to give it its place 
in the work of a real Education. 





The Sonorous Sand of Kauai. 


W. B. Frink of Honolulu has sent some of 
this strange sand, taken from a bank on the is- 
land of Kauai, to the Academy of Sciences, San 
Francisco. In his letter he thus describes its 
peculiarity: The bank which is composed of 
this sand commences at a perpendicular bluff at 
the southwest end of the island, and extends 
one and a half miles nearly due south, parallel 
with the beach, which is about one hundred 
yards distant from the base of the sand bank. 
This sazid drift is about sixty feet high, and at 
the extreme south end the angle preserves it as 
steep as the nature of the sand will permit. 
The bank is constantly extending to the south. 
It is said by the natives that at the bluff and 
along the middle of the bank the sand is not so- 
norous. But at the extreme south end, and for 
half a mile north, if you slap two handfuls to- 
gether, there is a sound produced like the low 
hooting of an owl—more or less sharp, accor- 
ding as the motion is quick or slow. Sit down 
upon the sand and give the hand a quick circu- 
lar motion, and the sound is like the heavy base 
of a melodeon. Kneel upon the steep incline, 
extend the two hands and clasp as much sand 
as possible, slide rapidly down, carrying all the 
sand you can, and tue sound accumulates as 
you descend until it is like distant thunder. In 
this experiment the sound was sufficient to 
frighten our horses, fastened a short distance 
from the base of the drift. But the greatest 
sound we produced was by having one native lie 
upon his belly, and another taking him by the 


‘feet and dragging him rapidly down the incline, 


carrying as much sand as possible with them. 
With this experiment the sound was terrific, 
and could have been heard many hundred yards 
distant. With all the experiments that were 
made, it seemed that the sound was in propor- 
tion to the amount of sand put in motion with a 
proportionate velocity. Another consideration 
seems requisite—that is its perfect dryness. 
The dry sand would sound on the surface, where 
six inches beneath it was wet ; but if any of the 
wet sand became mingled with the dry, its pro- 
perty of sounding ceased at once. The sand ap- 
pears to the eye like ordinary beach-sand, but 
ordinary beach-sand will not produce the sounds. 
It has been said that it lost its sonorous proper- 
ties when taken away from the bank. But I can 
discover no diminishing of its sonorous quali- 
ties, even with the bottle uncorked, and we have 
had rain frequently, and an atmosphere more 
than ordinarily moist for this time of year. 
Perhaps if exposed to a very damp atmosphere 
it might absorb moisture enough to prevent its 
sounding.—Alta California. 


+o 


Wealth of the Ancient Hebrews. 


In the times of David and Solomon gold exis- 
ted in enormous quantities among the Hebrews. 
The figures given in the Old Testament appear 
almost fabulous, From 1 Chron. xxii. 14, we 
learn that David had collected together for the 
purpose of the Temple building a hundred 
thousand talents of gold and a thousand thou- 
sand talents of silver ; and from 1 Chron. xxix. 
3, we learn that over and above this enormous 
amount, he contributed from his own posses- 
sions three thousand talents of gold and seven 
thousand talents of silver; whilst the people in 
addition offered, ‘‘for the service of the house 
of God, five thousand talents and ten thousand 
drams of gold; and of silver ten thousand ta- 
lents”” (1 Chron. xxix. 7). From these data the 
total value of the gold and silver has been calcu- 
lated at nearly one thousand millions sterling, a 
sum greater than our national debt, and larger 
than the combined annual expenditures of all 
the Governments of Europe. How far these 
numbers may partake of the uncertainty which 
hangs over many Hebrew numbers we have no 
means of knowing ; but it is rather significant 
that Josephus, who was not wont to undervalue 
anything pertaining to the Hebrews, gives only 
ten thousand talents of gold and a hundred 
thousand talents of silver (Ant. vii., c. 14, sec. 
2). Even these numbers are enormous, and lead 
one to wonder whence such vast quantities of 
gold could have been obtained.— The Bible Edu- 
cator. 








et 
Reception at Grammar School No. 24. 


The course of study in this school has been 
recently revised, five studies stricken from the 
course, leaving everything essential, and yet 
making room for the introduction of branches 
of immediate practical value to the pupil. 
Hitherto, the course of study in all the female 
Grammar Schools has looked only toward fit- 
ting the scholars to enter the Normal College 
and prepare themselves for teaching. But as 
the profession is so crowded, it being impossible 
to find situations for all graduates, and so many 
who have fitted themselves for teaching have 
little or no aptitude for thejwork, Mr. Kiddie 
suggested that in some of the schools other 
professions be taught and the pupils fbe pre- 
pared at graduation to support themselves by 
short-hand reporting, embroidery, sewing, and 
teaching music. The Board of Education ap- 
proved the suggestion, laid it before the princi- 
pals of the various schools, and Miss McCosker, 
Principal of Grammar School No. 24, offered 
her department as the scene of the first experi- 
ment. Mrs. Eliza B. Burns, volunteered to 
teach classes in short-hand, giving halfan hour 
twice a week to the work. 
fThe* exercises opened with singing by the 
school, after which Mr. Rexford, teacher of 
music in the Sixth Ward schools, examined the 
four classes in the rudiments of music. The 
instruction seemed to have been thorough and 
progressive. The vocal and instrumental 
music, which filled a third of the time, was 
characterized by sweetness, expression and 
taste. An interesting feature of the occasion 
was the examination of the classes in phono- 
graphy. Their interest in the study is shown 
by the fact that every member of the classes vo- 
luntarily gave time which they might have 
spent in play to the Fridays’ lesson. A half 
hour every day given to this exercise will, by 
the time the course of academic study is com- 
pleted, enable the pupil to read and write short- 
hand with facility. 

During the past year several pieces of muslin 
have been made up by the pupils into garments 
which are to be distributed among the needy 
during the approaching Winter. The sewing 
is neatly and thoroughly done. But in this 
school, and it is to be hoped in other schools 
also, the needed instruction will be hereafter 
regularly given. American cities are full of 
women who are compelled to earn their own 
support and yet have never learned to do well 
any one thing. Instruction in the industrial 
arts in common schools will in time sensibly 
diminish the class and increase the number of 
skilled workingwomen. After congratulatory 
addresses from the Commissioners and members 
of the Board who were present, Mr. Kiddle 
stated in few well-chosen words the objects of 
the Board in thus enlarging and varying the 
courses of study in the schools, and expressed 
himself very much gratified with the results 
which have followed the change. 


al 


The new junior class of the Rochester Theo- 
logical Institute numbers thirty students. There 
are more students this year than ever before. 
All but three or four of the students are college 
graduates. Eight are from Brown University, 
eight from Rochester, and two from Cornell. 

The fourth story of the Vanderbilt University 
in Tennessee has been completed. 

@Professor Seeley, of Amherst, has been elected 
to Cognress on the Independent ticket. 
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room needed sleep. I saturated paper with ke- | BOOK NOTICES. 
rosene, and filled all the holes. Then I got aj 
squirt-gun, and as I heard a rat coming through | 
with a new hole, I squirted kerosene into every! This enterprising firm have published recent- 
crevice I could find on my side. The rat) ly Ivanhoe, by Sir Walter Scott, being the first 
seemed to lose all relish for that board. Final-| volume of an entire new edition of the Waverley 
ly, I squirted kerosene under the mop-board all | Novels, now in course of publication by them, 
around the room. I found it did the job better | to be entitled Peterson's Cheap Edition for the 
than squirting tin music down the rat-holes. | Million of The Waverley Novels. Each book 
The midnight bray died out, but the midnight | will be printed from plain, clear type, double 
oil lingers still.” ., I think so,” said Skittles. | ¢olumn, and each work will be issued complete 
“IT am sorry for the women who have no hus- | in one large octavo volume, with a new illustra- 
bands to keep the rats away, but the fact is, if I |teq cover on each book, and be completed in 
am to be honest in my humble business by day, | twenty-six volumes, at twenty-five cents each, 
I cannot have a ratification meeting in my | or five dollars for the complete set, and single 
rooms by night. At the utmost I only shut) yolumes or single sets will be sent post-paid ev- 
them out into the great Atlantic Ocean of rats. | erywhere, on rc vipt of price by the pubiishers. 


Gormespondence. 


JOHN VISITETH SMIKE, 
WHO DISCOURSETH ON RAT-HOLEs !! 
Oux’s Nest, October 31, 1874. 
Mr. Eprror. 

You may call to mind that about the time 
you set out courting Mrs. News, I told you that 
Smike lodged very near the stars in a place so 
small, that, had Smike been four inches longer, 
he could have stretched himself at full length 
only by putting his feet in one corner, and his 
head in the opposite, just as you would pack a 
long parasol into a short trunk. 

Tae other day—Sunday in fact, [it is as good 
as a sermon and a prayer to talk with Smike. ] 


PETERSJN AND BROTHERS, 





Skittles and I calledon Smike. ‘‘ How is this,” 
said Skittles, ‘‘ I should think you were running 
a kerosene oil shop by the smell here.” ‘‘ Rats,” 
said Smike, ‘‘ You see I have had to keep about 
two bushels of ‘fresh-roasted’ here every night, 
and the rats invited themselves all the way up 
from the sub-cellar to feast at my expense, and 
to keep me from beinglonesome. They gnawed 
a hole through the door, and one in each corner 
of the room. They liked me so well that they 
tried to get in at allhours. I didn’t wish so 
much of them, and when I found them racing 
over me by two’s and three’s, I couldn't stand it, 
and stopped their holes. All I gained was the 
pleasure of lying awake to hear them cut anoth- 
er hole. The next night I got a trumpet, un- 
stopped the holes, and let them in. As soon as 
they were lively over the peanuts, I sat up in 
my bed and gave a blast that made things rattle. 
They squealed and scud for dear life. Then I 
got down on all fours, stuck my trumpet into 
each rat-hole in turn, and blowed till I was 
black in the face. But about 2 A. M. they were 
back again, when I got up and blasted them 
louder than before. This, with some loud swear- 
ing that came from the room below gave me a 
chance to sleep in peace for the rest of the night. 
Then ext morning, just as I had hit upon the plan 
of buying a louder trumpet and trying that, the 
lodger from the room under mine came to my 
door and wanted to know why I had been mak- 
ing such arumpus. ‘The rats,” saidI. ‘‘ Its 
all very well for you to toot the rats out of your 
room,” said he, ‘* but do you know where those 
rats go?” I told him I did not. ‘ Well, 
young man, I will tell you,” said he, drawing up 
his stooping shoulders, and laying down the 
case with a very inky forefinger, ‘‘ This accursed 
old rattle-trap of a castle is ratholed from cellar 
to garret, and from centre to circumference. 
You start a rat out of this den of yours and he 
will go out of one hole cut through every room 
in the house, and come back by another hole in 
less than two minutes. And in some of those 
rooms, young man, there sle2p single women, 
with no husband to keep the rats away. Better 
let them stay here and eat your peanuts. I for 
one, rather pay for my part of them than to have 
the rats stampede through my room like so ma- 
ny imps of Satan. Besides, after a fellow has 
been out half the night, hunting up news, and 
making a few items out of whole cloth to fill up 
with, it isn’t pleasant to be waked out of a first 
sleep by Gabriel’s tin trumpet within ten feet of 
his head.” 

‘I found I should have to give up the blasted 
cure for some more quiet way. It was plain 
that the gaunt inky ghost who lodged under my 





Who keeps from bailing his sinking boat, lest 
he fill the sea too full? I suppose I might have 
got used to them, and slept the night out in 
spite of them ; only I was afraid they would for- 
get which was Smike, and which was peanuts.” 

At the end of Smike’s story we sat in silence 
and smelt of the room. We could'nt help it. 
Then spake Skittles; ‘‘Smike, you have given me 
just the figure I want. There is nothing so 
much like the present New York School system 
as this old ratholed castle of yours. The New 
York School system is ratholed through and 
through, and the rats of our schools know it. A 
set of rats get into A.s school. They make sad 
work with the order. A blows at them. They 
know it is only wind, and keep on only more so. 
At last, A, seeing if they do not leave, he must, 
brays so loud that he scares them away into B's 
school. Ot course he will keep open the rat- 
holes that lead out ot his school, and will do 
nothing to stop the ratholes that lead into B's 
school. B keeps open his going-out ratholes, 
and forgets to tell C to plug his coming-in rat- 
holes ; and so on down to Z.” 

**Suppose we drop the parable, and talk the 
actual,” saidI. ‘* Theactual is this,” continued 
Skittles, ‘‘We have no check on the ‘hard ca- 
ses’ in our schools. They can go to any one of 
our schools in the city, knowing that they can 
leave when they please. [They have already 
won the battle with their parents, ] and for any- 
thing short of expulsion,a ‘hard case’ may 
defy teachers, principals, superintendents, and 
the whole Board of Education to stop his leaving 
or entering nyschool ot the city. At any rate, 
I know of no law against it. If that isn’t tying 
up the cats, hiding the kerosene, and letting in 
the rats, just tell us what itis. If that, to the 
New York teachers don’t prove the system rat- 
holed, it is because they have brayed so much 
within the last few years that they can't see it.” 
‘But there is expulsion,” said I. Skittles 
shrugged his shoulders and looked wise. He 
didn’t have much to say about expulsion. Skit- 
tles has an idea that if aman is to get on in 
New York, it is not best to tell all he knows and 
thinks, so when he sees a snag ahead, he takes 
the advice of Polonius to his son ; ‘‘ Give every 
man thine ear, but few thy voice.” He keeps on 
the safe side by keeping his tongue still. He 
will, however, indulge in a shrug, a wink, or a 
twist of the face in which he is safe, for no one 
can repeat it. It is Skittle’s own. 

Yours, Joun W. Saxon. 
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The new Smith College for women, at North. 
ampton, Mass., will be opened, 1876. The con- 
ditions of admission will be similar to those of 
Amherst, 








This will be the cheapest as well as the only 
complete edition ot the Waverley Novels pub- 
lished in this country, as it will contain all the 
author's notes, as well as all his last corrections 
and additions. The volume now before us, 
‘‘Ivanhoe,” contains a portrait of Sir Walter 
Scott, engraved on steel from Newton's Origival 
Picture, painted at Abbotsford, being the last 
portrait 'Scott sat jfor, which of itself is worth 
the price of the volume. 
nn 


We have never liked the plan of expelling so- 
called bad children from school. With such 
children in many cases the school is their only 
hope. They have no homes, or worse than 
none. Church and Sabbath-school are closed to 
them. No parents or friendg look after them, 
and the example of their companions is moral 
poison. Coming from cellar, or garret, or loath- 
some alley, the school furnishes the only ray of 
light that penetrates their warped and darkened 
minds. To turn them out of school is most like- 
ly to ruin them forever. Thus treated, they are 
apt to lose all self-respect, all hope, and sink 
down to the lowest depths of vice and crime. 
Teachers, hesitate long before expelling a child 
from school. Consider his surroundings, the 
influences that have made him what he is; find 
if possible, an open way to his heart, and save 
him. 

~~ eee 

Rererence is elsewhere made to the impor- 
tance ot ventilating school-rooms. As cold 
weather approaches our school-house windows 
are closed, and the children are obliged to 
breathe impure air for four or five hours dur- 
ing the school day. There appears to be no 
intelligent effort to improve this state of affairs. 
Some time ago $10,000 were appropriated to the 
New York Board of Education for experiment- 
ing, in order to discover the most effective 
means of ventilation. Little has been done, or 
at least little has been accomplished. The com- 
mittee plead insufficiency of funds, and say 
that ten times the amount appropriated would 
be needed to carry out an adequate system of 
ventilation. If so large an amount is necessary, 
and if its expenditure would assure us of hav- 
ing our school-rooms well ventilated, it would 
be money well spent. The health of our large 
number of school children is of more value to 
us than the money it would require to give them 
fresh air. 

It seems impossible to make school officers 
believe this. ‘They apparently regard it asa 
thing of little moment whether air is pure or 
impure. The children, of course, make no 
protest. That parents do not take action to im- 
prove the state of affairs is strange enough, but 
that teachers should consent to spend five hours 
a day in a vitiated atmosphere, is ‘‘ wonderful, 
wonderful, and most wonderful wonderful, and 
yet again wonderful, and after that out of all 
whooping.”"—Am, Ed. Monthly. 
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The columns of this pope are always open to all ed 
ucational writers for the discussion of any live subject 
pertaining to the cause of Education. We invite con- 
tributions from the pens of Teachers, Principals and 
Professors ; all contributions to be subject to editorial 
approval. Our friends are requested to send us marked 
copies of all local papers containing school news or 
articles on educational subjects. 


We cannot return unaccepted articles unless suffi- 
cient postage starips are enclosed for that purpose. 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town to 
whom we will pay a liberal compensation, Send to 
Editors for terms, etc. 


Orvice No. 17 WaRREN StrEET. New York. 


Why Teach. 

In the far past, those who had words of wis- 
dom inspired by long meditation, or counsel 
based on their experiénce, freely imparted them 
without expectation of reward; the teacher fol- 
lowed his vocation, directed by that inward, 
hameless feeling that prompts ever to the high- 
est offices of service to the race. If in these 
later days there are few who will give of what 
they have in abundance to those who lack, it 
must not be judged that all the acts of men are 
méreenary, and especially that the ancient 
academicians have left none of their splendid 
spirit as a leaven to reproduce itself in one form 
or another, as agesrollon. There is undoubt- 
edly, to-day, a large classof teachers who pur- 
sue their tedious tasks, surrounded by the un- 
washed, uncombed, and unthankful, simply 
because ‘their being demands of them that they 
do the highest good of which they feel capable. 
A gifted man was met, not long since, on Broad- 
way, by his former schoolmate ; the first had 
been marked for his brilliant talents when at 
school, the other (if at all) for the incomplete 
and unfinished state of his mind ; the one is a 
teacher the other a man with a jfair fortune. 
‘“Why do you teach, when you can make 
$10,000 a year?” ‘I teach, because I love the 
business.” This to the man of business seemed 
incredible, and he replied, ‘‘If you really do 
love to teach you ought to continue in the busi- 
ness, for none should teach but those who love 
to do it.” 

This, as a general proposition, is emphatically 
true. The bane, yes, the ruin, of the teacher's 
profession is that it is used as a stepping-stone 
to some other business; not simply to some- 
thing that pays better, but to something that is 
more congenial to the taste. How large a pro- 
portion of those actually at work would con- 
tinue, if something that paid equally as well 
would offer itself, there is no census for deter- 
mining; itis plain, however, that the number is 
very large. The majority of teachers now being 
women, there is a large number who have en- 
tered the school-room to earn enough money 
to handsomely clothe themselves; they live at 
home, in many cases, and whatever they earn 
they spend on themselves. In this way, they 
make a very elegant appearance, and quite 








startle many an unsophisticated person who 
supposes that teaching does not pay. With 
these it does. They are but temporarily in the 
field. ‘*The coming man” appears, and the 
places that once knew them know them no more 
forever. 

The profession owe nothing to these; they are 
in it, but not of it. Those who really hand 
down to succeeding generatious the valuable 
things this generation has to dispose of, namely, 
character, integrity, earnestness, faith, right- 
doing, God-following, are such as see in the 
teacher’s place an opportunity for the highest 
usefulness; there, too, they see the highest re- 
sponsibilities. These labor at tasks not laid 
down in any course of study, however skilfully 
they may be drawn ; these do a good for which 
no salary, however high, can ever compensate 
them. Such men and women are treasuries of 
value. Some process ought to be devised by 
which those whose purpose is to remain but 
evanescently in this occupation, those, at least, 
who have a distaste for its duties, could be pre- 
vented from exercising the important functions 
of the teacher. 

The avocation is one that demands a real in- 
terest should be felt in the scholar. -There are 
these who love fhe smart, the well-clad, the 
polite, the obedient; but homes and human 
nature are such that only a few out of a hun- 
dred are positively agreeable, The more need 
of skill of the superior kind to wake the best 
traits of character the young human beings pos- 
sess, and cause them to enlarge and become 
dominant. ; 

It would be well, therefore, if the real reason 
for teaching could be better known to princi- 
pals and superintendents. Although this mvy 
not be in the list of questions they propose to 
the candidates, it is one that both novice and 
veteran should frequently ask themselves; and 
so this article ends as it began, by saying, Why 
Teach ? 


a+.> 
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To be a Thinker. 


We have established schools to accomplish 
two purposes: to impart a knowledge of cer- 
tain facts, that is to arm the pupil with the 
tools of knowledge; and, next, to perfect him in 
the art, skill, or practice of thinking. The pro- 
cesses of our schools, as ordinarily managed, 
or the management of the ordinary teacher, re- 
sult in a thorough memorization of everything 
committed to the pupil as a lesson. Theschool 
is a gymnasium in which certain processes are 
followed, and the scholar comes out, as we say, 
‘*well drilled ;” but is there the broad culture 
which comes from breathing pure educational 
air, performing moderate and steady educa- 
tional labor ? 

After a foundation of facts is laid, the true 
processes be followed are those that relate to 
right thinking. It is easy to have children com- 
mit to memory, it is difficult to have them 
think. But the highest office to perform, in 
dealing with an immortal being, is to deal with 
its highest faculties. Therefore, the teacher 
should set the child to thinking. The object of 
the ‘‘ object lessons” is to induce thought, not, 
as many suppose, to impart a knowledge of 
things. Unless one has been an observing 
teacher he will hardly be prepared to believe 
that his pupils commit so many errors in think- 
ing on the subjects of the daily lesson ; or, 








rather, he will be surprised to find that they 





don’t think at all. Not long since, the follow- 
ing question was proposed to a class that had 
learned a good many things about fractions : 
«Which is'the smallest, four-fifths or four-twenti- 
eths?” After some cousideration it was de- 
cided by several pupils that four-twentieths was 
the least. The teacher now asked ‘‘ Why?” and 
requested each one to write out a reason. The 
replies were various; it was very eommon to see 
one pupil copy from the next an absurdity, no 
matter how great, so long as there were words. 
The following, perhaps, was fonnd more times 
than any other: ‘‘Because there are more pieces, 
and less of them.” Others wrote ‘ Because 
there are the same numbers but more of them.’ 

Now the easiest plan would have been to have 
given the reson, and ‘ drilled it in."’ But such 
was not our teacher. By visible objects the case 
was made plain; it was ‘‘seen into” by the 
scholars; then each one was required to express 
its knowledge in the clearest manner possible. 
Again, each explanation was carefully examined 
and criticised by the class until the ianguage 
was perfectly transparent and exact. 

Such teaching is slow, and that is its only de- 
fect. In reality, there is no other way of edu- 
cating the processes of thought. There are 
other things that the teacher may set before him 
as his work; he may say he has no time to de- 
vote to such thought-educating labors ; he may 
go through a round of lessons that may leave 
some residuum in the memory, but to make a 
thinker is the noblest work of the teacher. 

He may say, too, that is not expected of him; 
that he will busy himself in those exercises that 
need examination, penetration, and discrimina- 
tion; in fact, that he would give dissatisfaction 
if he should turn out of the beaten track at all. 
This last is true. But if he would do the best 
thing possible for his pupils, he must employ 
their higher faculties; how, otherwise, can they 
grow? He must, in virtue of his responcibility, 
proclaim the existence of a ‘‘ higher law.” 

Thousands have gone through the schools, 
and come outas unscathed as the rhinoceros 
under a shower of bullets; they have gone into 
business, and later in life have found out that 
there is a connection between thoughts as exact 
and certain as between letting go of a body and 
of its falling to the earh. And, undoubtedly, 
excepting in a few favored localities, the tread- 
mill being still in operation, the same material 
going in at the hopper, there will come forth 
this year, the usual number who have never 
used the divine power of thought. 





School Reception. 

At the Primary Department, of Grammar 
School No. 48 in twenty-eighth street, Muss 
Catharine M. Botts was principal, a public re- 
reception held on Friday last, gave great pleas - 
ure to to these present. Dr. Henry D. Ranney, 
Chairman of the Twentieth Ward Trustees, pre- 
sided. Among the audience were M-4ssrs 
fhomas J. Hall,Austin Abbot, Thomas Maher, 
William Kilian, Benjamin B. Atterbury, P. W. 
C. Leveridge, Dr. Mark Blumenthal, and Eras- 
us Littlefield. The following is the programme. 
Chorus, ‘‘Tripping together;” hymn, ‘‘Rathbun ;” 
reading theScriptures ; chant, ‘“The Lord's Pray- 
er;” chorus, ‘‘W. lcome Here;” Salutatory, Frankie 
Moore ; The Earth, Moon, and Comet of 1874, 
Katie Karns ; chorus, *‘ Clock Song ;” recitation, 
‘*Bearing Trial,” Bella Finch ; semi-chorus, 
‘* Why don’t Parents visit the Schools?” recita- 
tion, ‘“‘School Girl of the Period,” Florence 
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Siegel; chorus, ‘‘Sunny Hours ; recitation. 
“The wonderful House,” Dora Kelly ; chorus, 
“Bird Song ;” Calisthenics, School, dialogue, 
‘‘ Before and After School,” by six children; solo 
and chorus, ‘“*Have You Sold Your Matches, 
Tom?” Annie Caldwell and George Kelly ; reci- 
tation, ‘‘ Ready for a Kiss,” Lizzie Hogan; solo 
and chorus, ‘*Some Folks,” Maggie O’Brien ; 
recitation, ‘‘ The Way To do It,” Amelia Neiss ; 
Hand Calisthenics, School; chorus, ‘Singing 
Cheerfully.” 





To the Teachers of the N. Y. City Schools. 

The New York Scuoon Journat is now in its 
sixth year. The present editors are taking, as 
must be apparent, unwearied pains to make it a 
valuable newspaper for teachers; editing it in 
the interests of teachers: not wholly those of New 
York, because there are many outside 
of the city who take the Journat and contribute 
valuable articles toits columns. We, however, 
desire the teachers of this city to identify them- 
selves in a special manner with this paper, to 
cordially support it, to aid us in making it the 
exponent of their views and methods. The 
teachers of the rest ofthe country naturally look 
here to know what you are doing; the metropo- 
lis has in it the most celebrated school, and the 
most skillful instructors. From this city ought, 
through some source. to radiate a powerful in- 
fluence on other schools and other teachers; 
this is a talent committed to your keeping and 
for it you are responsible. 

Again, itis apparent that in many respects 
the teachers of this city are without that strength 
and do not wield the influence which two 
thousand educated professional men and women 
should possess. And the reason of this is not 
because there is no community of interest or 
want of power, but because of isolation; be- 
cause there is no diffusion of that knowledge on 
which sympathy alone can be effectively based. 

This has been apparent for a long time to 
that portion of the teachers of the city who look 
beyond the walls of the school room. and who 
are endeavoring to do something in the struggle 
to elevate and improve their own profession. 

The attention of thoughtful persons has been 
directed to this subject, and the inquiry has 
arisen why there is not felt in this city a strong 
tide of influence, of sentiment and power emanat- 
ing from the throng of men and women who di- 
rect the education of one hundred thousand 
children. And the answer isin the language of 
Ex-Commissioner, William Wood, ‘‘There is no 
compactness of opinion; they do not know what 
another does or thinks; they should steadily sup- 
port the Journat, itis of the highest importance 
to them.” There would grow out of this the 
strength that unity and consolidated opinion al- 
ways produce. To this could be added the 
words of Superintendents and Commissioners, 

“Every teacher should take it.” 

When the subject of diminishing the salaries 
was the theme last year, the writer, at the solic- 
itation of several of the leading teachers, who saw 
the peril, presented cogent arguments against 
thescheme. In the language of a principal, we 
may say that scheme only sleeps. For those 
efforts alone every teacher could well afford to 
subscribe. 

We cordially thank every one has interested 
himself or herself in behalf of the paper; and we 


effort io canvass for subscriptions, and predict | 


your hearty co-operation. 
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Among the Evening Schools. 

The evening school in North Moore street is 
really one of its own kind, and as far as we have 
seen, unlike the rest in the city in several re- | 
spects. It is under charge of Mr. Thomas W. | 
Conklin, who has held that important post for 
twenty years. Whatever faults the various | 
Boards of Education may have had, they must 
be credited with appreciating the abilities of this | 
faithful teacher. 

The feature to which we have alluded is the | 
large numbers of foreigners who come to learn 
our language; for instance, there are three 
French classes and two German classes, many | 
members of which are evidently heads of fami- 
lies, the entire number of them mug be 250. 
The enrollment here is 850, and the number of 
teachers 15. | 

There isa large and attentive class under the | 
charge of Mr. Morehouse, the principal of the | 
day school held in the same building. 

We find on the ‘Visitors’ Record” the names | 
of Wesley B. Church, Supt. McMufen and Trus- | 
tees Hugh King and J. C. Huser. Mr. Church's 
name appears eleven times. 

Nine o’clock comes, and with the hurrying | 
throng of departing scholars, we too make our | 
exit. They pass away without the laughter and | 
shouting, that are the accompaniments of the | 
noisy children just let loose from school. In- 
stead, they walk quickly and silently home. 

EVENING SCHOOL No, 24. 

If you leave Broadway at Leonard street you | 
are soon in the rear of the fateful ‘‘Toombs.” | 
Turn to the left at Elm street and you are in | 
Grammar School No, 24, the very antipodes of | 
the prison; one is a sewer, a cess-pool, the other | 
a bright and cheerful brook. In the evening a | 
school for girls is held here under the charge of | 
Miss Phillips, who being of a cheerful tem- 
perament, with a character evincing prompti- | 
tude and force, having an evident hearty sympa- | 
thy with her work, there is much life and enthu- | 
siasm here. The number enrolled is 382, of | 
these 313 were present. 

The preparation for the holidays begins al- 
ready to diminish the classes—think of this ye 
who deck yourselves in beauteous apparel: if 
“the work must be done,” there wi.l be vacan- 
cies at the evening school. 

It was painful to see women of forty years of | 
age, pronouncing with slow effort ‘‘I see them | 
on the tree,” etc. Ignorance is no bliss here. A 
German lady was instructing a class of Germans | 
to pronounce English; and we could not but be | 
amused to hear English from her lips. The sen- 
tence was: ‘‘He has them on his hook.” Scholar | 
reads, ‘‘He has them on ‘is ook,” Teacher says, 
‘Dat’s not it, say he has them on he’s hook,"’( 0 | 
as in who,) ete. 

In one room we find that excellent man and 
teacher of writing, H. W. Ellsworth, giving some 
instruction to a class. | 

The Chairman of the Board of Trustees, Tim- | 
othy Brennan, and Messrs. Boyd and Nealis, 
Trustees and Supt’s. Kiddle and McMullen have | 


visited the school. 
EVENING SCHOOL No. 42. 
This school is under the management of prin- 





| number in attendance has been 1093. 
| 22 assistants. There are 350 Germans, a number 
| of Italians and French. The number of adult 


|roth, Man 


teacher. He has enrolled 2200—the highest 


He has 


classes is seven—of these many are porters in 
stores. The boys belong to a clas; that need 
the care and discipline of an evening school — 
there are peddlers, office boys, and many opera- 
tors on sewing machines. Our hurried visit let us 
see that this whole company is kept in the best 
of order, in spite ofthe degradation and demor- 
alization they are in at many of their homes. 
i ee - 
New York Board of Education. 
The Board met on Wednesday, November 4, 
and were called to order by the President. 
Present, Commissioners Neilson, Buker 
Beardslee, Dowd, Farr, Jenkins, Kelly, Klam- 
Mathewson, Townsend, Traud, 
West, Wetmore, Brown, Patterson, and Selig- 


|; Man. 


After reading the minutes the President an- 
nounced the death of Inspector Kelly. 

Com. Farr said, Inspector Kelly had passed 
more than the usual lot measured to man, that 
he had been associated with him for ten years, 


j} and always found him interested in educational 


matters, that his death would be felt by all who 
knew him. : 
The following resolutions were ado} ted: 
Whereas, this Board has received the an- 
nouncement of the decease of Mr. James 
Kelly, who for the last ten years has filled the 


| office of Inspector of Schools in this city, 


therefore 

Resolved, that in the death of that faithful 
and venerable school officer, the Board feels that 
it has sustained the loss of a most valuable and 
earnest co-worker in the cause of popular edu- 
cation, the schools of this city a devoted friend 
at large, a worthy, and public spirited citizen 
whose memory will long 
honored. 

Resolved, that the members of this Board will 
in a body attend the funeral of the deceased, 
and wear the customary badge of mourning 

Several applications were made by Trustees 
for excusing the absence of teachers in the 
various wards. 

The President stated that Mr. Robert Hoe 
having failed to qualify himself as a commis- 
sioner, a vacancy existed in this Board of Edu- 
cation. 


be cherished and 


A resolution was introduced by Com. Wet- 
more, that as one Trustee is to be appointed in 
each Ward on the first Wednesday of Decem- 
ber, the Committee on Nominations be request- 
ed to nominate suitable persons to this Board. 

The New York Gas Saving Company sept in 
a report showing that they had effected a saving 


| of over $3,000 in the cost of gas to the schools 


in one year. 

The Committee on Normal Schools recom- 
mended the appointment of Misses Bowne, 
Sawyer,and Metzar,salary $500 each. Adopted. 

Bills for advertising and incidentals were 
audited to the amount of $744.19. 

The Evening Schoo] Committee reported that 
Mr. Carl Witter and Herman Stern were ap- 
pointed, but not confirmed, teachers in the 
evening schools of 1873; they, nevertheless, 
taught seven weeks; Mr. Stern had been in 
some manner paid; recommendad the other 


here ask every one not already on the books to , cipal J. F. Wright, and it is well managed too. | should not be. 


become a subscriber. We shall make a vigorous 


Mr. W. is well known as a live and energetic 


The Committee on By-Laws reported a reso- 
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lution, which was adopted in reference to send-| Com. Townsend advocated the resolutions, |4. Sone—*‘ L'Incontro.--Miss Emma C. Thurs- 
ing children out of school on errands, etc., as but doubted whether they would effect the end | 
follows :—That as cases might arise when some | Sought. But it was for this Board to labor for | 5. Reaprne—Selection from ‘Mark Twain.”— 


| 
person should be sent trom the school, they re- 


tommended ‘‘that pupils should not be sent 
from the school premises on errands during 
school hours except in cases of necessity or 
emergency, and with the consent of the pupil, 
by the principal or acting-principal only; and a 
record must be kept of the name of the pupil, 
the date, the occasion, and length of absences.” 

Several nominations of teachers for the even- 
ing schools were handed in from the Trustees, 
and referred to Evening School Committee. 

The following were confirmed as teachers in 
the eveniing schools. 

William Friedberg, Henry T. Scholl, Emma 
Caulfield, Francis G. Tanney, Augusta B. Cas- 
tor, Gustave Alexy. 

The Conmittes on Teachers recommended the 
appointment of Helena B. Connolly, as vice- 
principal of G. 8S. No. One. Adopted. 

The Committee on Teachers reported that an 
application was before them to excuse Principal 
Delaney, and Miss Julia 'T. Delaney for 12 and 
14 days respectively, on account of the sickness 
of a brother. 

Com. Seligman promptly moved they be ex- 
cused, which was adopted. 

The Committee on Course of Studies pre- 
sented a report embracing the List of Supplies 
for 1875, which was adopted. 

The President stated that the estimate which 
had been made for the expenses of the schools 
for the next year had been reduced about 
$380,000 by the Board of Estimate, and asked 
what was the pleasure of the Board of Educa- 
tion in the matter. © 

Commissioner Beardslee offered the following 
resolution : 

That this Board earnestly remonstrate against 
the reduction proposed by the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment; that such reduction 
would, in the opinion of this Board, be seriously 
injurious to the cause of public education in 
this city; and that the Board of Estimate are 
earnestly requested to reconsider their action in 
this matter. 

Com. Beardslee said that the Controller had 
rent a letter asking for an estimate, and the 
Finance Committee had made an estimate in 
good faith, that is, had stated the least amount 
that could be got along with. 

Commissioner Farr thought it was not a good 
policy to censure the Board of Estimate. 

Com. Jenkins said some action must be taken 
by this Board ; those who had thus cut down 
the needed estimate must be reasoned with. 

Com. Man said some action must be taken at 
once, because the full amount was needed, and 
offered an amendment that the Finance Com. 
mittee together with the President of the Board 
be a Special Committee to present Com. Beards- 
lee’s resolutions, and to urge a reconsideration 
of its estimate. 
+ The President said that the rate of taxation 
was high, and retrenchment was needed some- 

where, and that the Board of Estimate had acted 
with reference to that fact. He thought we 
should endeavor to negotiate with the Board of 
Estimate to see if they would not at least take off 
less. 

Com. Beardsley said that it was necessary to 
be decided and firm, that the matter was of im- 


the interests of the children, and to see that they | 
were not cut short of needed expenses for edu- | 
cation. 
Com. Farr feard the adoption of the resolu- 
tion would be precipitate, and the Board must 
use caution. 
Com. Dowd offered a resolution that the reso- | 
Intions be adopted, and referred to the Finance | 
Committee who should be instructed to act with | 
promptness in the matter. Adopted. 
The Finance Committee reported that in 1872 
$3119.10 was contributed by the pupils of the | 
Schools to the purchase of a copy in bronze of 
Houdon’s statue of Washington. The original 
price was $6000, but Mrs. W. J. Hubbard 
had consented to take the above amount on 
condition the statue be placed in Central Park. 
It is in the museum of the Park, and waits fora 
suitable pedestal which will cost $3,000. This 
statue is the most accurate that exists ; three 
other copies had been sold for $10,000 in gold. 
The Committee leave the matter for the Board | 
to adopt such action as may be needed to fulfill 
the expectatio&s of those who contributed to 
purchase it. 
Adjourned. 
At the close of the meeting the President said 
that the Commsssioners, Trustees, Inspectors 
and Teachers would meet at All Souls Church 
on Thursday, at 10 A, M., to attend the funeral 
of the late Inspector Kelly. 
SE 
The Brooklyn Teacher’s Association. 
FIRST ENTERTAINMENT. 

This"Association was organized last April for 
the ‘‘ purpose of affording its members means of 
mutual acquaintance and professional improve- 
ment.” It has the co-operation of the teachers 
of thirty-six schools. This was held on Friday 
last in the Y. C. A. rooms of Brooklyn. The 
audience was large and select. The officers ot 
this Association are 

Epwarp Busu, President, 


Saran L. STILuson, . ‘ 
Ezz Woop, Vice Presidents, 


Marra H. Branprne, Ree. Secretary, 
Henry W. Haywarp, Cor. Secretary, 
AGnes Rerity, Treasurer. 

There were present E. J. Whitlock, President 
and Messrs. W. Sprague and W. Libby, Mem- 
bers of the Board of Education of Brooklyn. 
Also Principals Higgins, (No.9,) Bush, (No. 18,) 
Taylor, (No. 15,) Ryan, (No. 26,) Welch. (No. 
35,) Jeliffe, (No.4,) Hanaford, (No.22,) and pro- 
bably all the other principals, as the Association 
is deservedly popular. The former Supt. and 
Deputy Supt. J. W. Bulkley and Jas. Cruik- 
shank were also present. They begin to see a 


by. 


Mr. W. M. Jeliffe. 
6. Qvartet—* Lovely Night.”—Trinity Glee 
Club. 
7. Arta—‘‘Don Sebastian.”—Mr. William S. 
Leggat. 
8. Reapinc—‘ Charlie’ Machree.”—Mr. W. M. 
Jeliffe. 
9. Sona—‘ Embarrassment.”—Miss Emma C. 
Thursby. 
10. Reapinc—‘‘The Trial Scene” from the 
Pickwick Papers.—Mr. W. M. Jeliffe. 
11. QuarteT—‘“‘ The Happiest Land.”—Trinity 
Glee Club. 





Grammar School No. 7. ° 
The semi-annual distribution of certificates 
to the scholars of the Male Department of Gram- 
mar School No. 7, in Chrystie street, took place 
on Wednesday, October 28, at 10 o’clock. On 
the platform were seated, Com. West and 
Trustee Hugo Gorsch, of the 10th Ward. 
No regular programme of exercises was laid 
out, but after some vocal music, 75 certificates 
were presented to the meritorious pupils. 
A noticeable feature of the exercises, was 
the presentation to Master Abram Cohn, of the 
3rd class of a very fine volume of Dickens’ 
works, by his class teacher. 
The order was excellent, and this with the 
fine singing made the occasion very pleasant. 

Trustee Hugo Gorsch, expressed himself 
delighted at the fine appearance of the scholars, 
and congratulated Principal Wright and his 
assistants on their successtul management. 

ee 
Not Reform. 

How properly to reform is indeed a question 
of importance. The Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment have cut off $380,000 from the 
amount the Board of Educvtion asked, as need- 
ed to carry on the schools of the city during 
1875. This was done without consulting with 
the Committe on Finance, or attempting in any 
way to ascertain whether the remainder would 
be sufticient to decently pay necessary expenses. 
That retrenchment must begin somewhere is 
true, but it cannot begin with the educational 
funds whieh are already too small. Every cent 
of that money is held in frust for the children 
by this generation; the children cannot speak 
for themselves ; the Board of Education must 
do it and demand the only inheritance they can 
be said to have—a substantial education at 
| their hands—be not taken from by the Board of 


Estimate. 
Se ah 


Obituary. 
Mr. James Kelly, School Inspector for the 
third district, which embraces the Ninth and 











harvest wave where they sowed the seed. 

The exercises were very pleasing, and gave the 
highest satisfaction. The singing by Miss 
Emma C. Thursby was most charming; the 
reading by Mr. Jeliffe showed him to possess 
excellent abilities as an elocutionist, and the 
quartette and the solo singing deserved the 
hearty applause bestowed. 


PROGRAMME. 
Trinity Glee Club. (4 young men. ) 


S. Leggat. 





mense importunce. 


Mr. W. M. Jeliffe. 


1. Quarter—‘‘ Stars of the Summer Night.”— 
2. Soto—‘' Break, break, break.”—Mr. William 
3. Reapinc—‘‘ The hanging of the Crane.”— 


Sixteenth wards, died on Monday last, November 
| 2nd. He was well known from his ardent at- 
tachment to the cause of free education. When 
the Normal College was founded he was prompt 
| to see its value, and to encourage the pupils to 
set aside a fund to purchase gold medals to be 
annually distributed. He had many friends 
among the teachers and educational people of 
the city. 

Tur Ketty Mepats. These medals were of 
three kinds ;in gold to the most meritorious 
pupil in each school in his district—nine in all— 
each year ; in bronze to that pupil that each 
year proved the most successful in methods of 
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teaching ; in bronze-to that student in the New 
York College who proved himsclf the best 
debater. 


~~ 


General Information. 


Tue CoLuosseum.—The careful student, no 
matter how closely he cons the pages of his 
books, finds that when he comes to visit the 
places which have interested him so greatly, he 
has had buta dim conception of their actual 
mgnitude and beauty. An illustration of this is 
tully shown in a visit to the Colosseum, corner 
of Broadway and Thirty-fifth street. After wit- 
nessing the wonders of the Polytechme prom- 
enades, he ascends by an elevator to the upper 
part of the huge building, and finds himself ina 
circular gallery. At first view he sees a picture of 
Paris, of streets and houses, rivers and hills, but 
in an instant there occurs an optical illusion, 
by which the whole picture is thrown in per- 
spective, and he believes that the streets at his 
feet extend to a long distance, and the hills and 
the valleys and streams are from ten to thirty 
miles away. The clear, full moon, and the 
twinkling stars add further to the illusion. The 
faithfulness with which the picture is painted, 
the palaces, hotels, private residences, the gas- 
lights from the street-windows, and the court- 
yards, the moon-light reflections from the 
streams, the beautiful bridges, the carriages, 
aud pedestrains, are precisely what one will 
witness in the great city. The illusion is heigh- 
tened by a ling to the ear by meane of 
chime of bal in ‘imitation of those of the cel- 
ebrated church ot Notre Dame. The visitor 
misses one thing, viz.: the busy hum and the 
rumbling of wheels of a great city, and if the 
manager could produce those effects, he could, 
relieve the minds of the observer from the im- 
pression that all the people in Paris have left 
their homes on a visit to the country, forgetting 
to turn their gas-lights down. We believe our 
teachers and pupils will find pleasure by visit- 
ing this wonderful cyolorama, and teachers from 
other cities, when in New York, will find it an 
instructive entertainment. 








CoNnGREsS AND Emprre Sprinc Co.—It gives 
us great pleasure to learn that this Company 
were never in so prosperous a condition, as at 
the present time. Indeed, its transactions seem 
to sorm an exception to the general dull times, 
inasmuch as the sales of the water were never so 
large as at present. This is just as it should be. 
It is true there are people, who, from time to 
time, decry the Congress Spring—alleging a 
deterioration of its mineral strength, and medi- 
cinal propenties. Still, complaints of this kind 
regarding Congress Spring'and others, have been 
rife for the last twenty years. Believe them not. 
Long habit of useing them begets a necessity 
for increasing the dose, just as the pampered 
epicure requires more highly seasoned dishes 
from year to year, and just as the toper mixes 
more brandy with his water as he staggers along 
the journey of life. Again, the peculiar stua‘e of 
one’s stomach is often such as to render these 
waters less pungent to the taste at some times 
than at others. Who has aright, moreover, to 
anticipate a naturalor pleasurable zest in the 
taste of anything, if, for instance, he has been 
chewing or smoking tobacco. Let the public, 
then, depend upon it that the Congress Spring 
has not deteriorated since it has been in the 
hands of Dr. Clarke. Never bas it taste Leen 
more grateful than at the present time. 


A Rovau, coarse skin on the face is anything 
but pleasing to look upon, ially so with la- 
dies. By using Madame de Rossa’s Antheo, the 
coarsest skin can be made to glow with fresh- 
ness and beauty. Antheo is the only harmless 
preparation in use. Price, 50c. Miller Bros., 
113 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Ruprure can be cured without suffering. 
Elastic Trusses are superseding all others. 
fore buying metal trusses or supporters, call or 
send for a descriptive circular to the Elastic 
Truss Company, 683 Broadway, New York. 
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Chas. O. Hurlbutt, 
ELOCUTIONIST, 


150 EAST 23p ST. 

Cultivation of the Voice, for Reading and Singtng, 
Dramatic Inetruction, Elocution. Special attention 
to the development and strengthening of the Chest, 
Lungs, &c. Private Lessons, $1. Walter S. Wells, 
your ech ol. M. D., a pupil, says: “1 found Prof. Hurlbutt a 
superior teacher. Believing him to be a Christian 
gentleman, 1 take pleasure in commending bim to 
| the esteem and contidence of the public.” 


TO TEACHERS! 


We have a fine collection of 25 minerals in a cas», 


which we send for $5 C.O.D. Be sure and get it for | 


Address, 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 








Crystal Microscope, 


A Superior Instrument for Zoologists, Geologists 
and taniets. Boys and girls purchase it and 
then study the Insects, Birds and Plants He 
scientific. Make discoveries, Write for the scien 
tific journals and get rich. Price. with Inetructiov 
Book on Science, $1.00. 


PRO. R. LE LEANE, 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y 


ROHRBECK & GOEBELER, 
IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


Chemical "Apparatus, 
PURE CHEMICAL } PREPARATIONS, 
ee PHOTOGRAPHY, TES 


08, ETO., MINERALS. 
We, 4 Murray st. (near Broadway), New York. 


i FASHIONS. “Smith’s Illustrated Pattern Bazaar.” 


P The ONLY Magazine that IMPORTS STYLES and SELLS Patterns of them. 
Only ONE DOLLAR and TEN CENTS a YEAR, with a Splendid Premium. See BIG CFFER below. 





j 


—_— 


sen Sess 


DESCRIPTION OF THESE ENGRAVINGS. 


01 Pelonaise—Very Latest—Stylish—A!1 Sizes— F LOT 
2. oe Bisse Pe wih C LOTH MOb ap oc i MODEL, $1.00 

agic Costume—Unique—Three Suits in one—Pattera, : EL, Mc 

'° Boy's t Waist —Latest Desiga—Ali Sizes ott, with CLO A MODEL. Bivente: — 

Boy's Suit—Sizes, 2 to 6 years—Pattera, with CLOTH MODEL, 30 ceuts. 


Kb 


. 2915 2515 
‘ 1 Lady's Coat Waist—All Sizes—Pattern, with CLOTH MODEL, 25 cente, 
P Greek Overskirt—Beautiful—Pattern, with CLOTH MODEL, 25 cents, 
1 Lady’s Overskirt—L test and Most Stylish—P ittern, wits CL I MODEL, 50 cents, 
» Sacque Clo k—Surpasses all Others—Ali Sizes—Pattero, witn CLOTH MODEL, 50 centa, 
- Lady’s Walking Coat or Jacket—All Sizes—Pattera, with CLOTH MODEL, 25 cents. 
e give a perfect CLOTH MODEL with every pattern, which shows just how to BS the garment to 


1 
gether, after belag cut by the pattern, They are PERFECT GUID 

Any Pattern on this page mailed upon receipt of marked price. 
Bmith’s “Instant Dress Elevator." A L For $2 worth of Patterns 


THIS at the marked price rend 
oe one 1.50. For $3 worth send $2.25. For $4 worth send $3. 
Skirt is changed into he person who sends $3 for $4 worth of patterns, will be enti- 
Straight Front Walking | tled to the Bazaar for one year FREE, without oremiume. 


Se 
ome skirt while paming SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 
letitfailoryoes | GSmith’s Ulustrated Pattern Bazaar, 
Only One Dollar and Ten Cents a Year, 
And a splendid PREMIUM to each Subscri- 
ber FREE! 


it raised. It 

te Any TWO of the above patterns and Smith's In- 
stant Dress Elevator wil! be mailed FREK, as Premium, 
OR ONE Dollars’ worth of Patterne FREE, to be selectod 
after < receive your Magazine ; OR_ one of the following 


n 
beautiful OIL. C OS—“ EASTER HOLIDAY,” 
Crit AGRE OF, ‘ 





LITTLE SIs RY AND HER PET LAMB,” 
OR the * MATRON,” “UNWELCOME VISITOR.” 
These Chromos ure widly known, and SELL READILY 
for from $3 to each, being considered the finest pictures in the 
chromo art. 


GET UP A CLUB! 





Two MI 
ONE FOR A DOZEN 


LESS than 
NEED BUT 
DRESSES. Price, 45 cents each. 
We will give one Chromo extra to the person who sende us three subsciibers ($3 0 and 
nine stamps for post “Re <n Chromoe and rollers) at one time. 


We will give two Chromos extra for five subscribers. We will give three Chromos extra for 
seven subscribers. We wi! give four Chromos extra for cight subscribers. Each Subscri- 
M mus: send three stamps to pay reta Soi on Chromo and for rel'ers 


w IVE AWAY $1.350.C0O in Cold Coin 
ON EY: 50 S3Kn8 


0 ER who get u, the largest club for the 
r between NOW and First of FEBRUARY. he person who gets up the bARS EST 
Cee eet$i75 £80" gold coin, AND a PREMIUM on EVERY SUBSC ER SENT 
I ext largest, $1 25- in gold co n,ete..ete. We gave . O in gold on last BAZAAR, 
to persons, whose names and addresses will be found in this BAZAAR. with the nomber that 
each one sent. Geta copy and see. Sample copy mailed for 25 cents 
or “Secrets of Dress-making, 15cents. Catalogue mailed for one Stamp. 


Address, very plain, A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
P. 0, BOX 5055, 914 Broadway, New York City. 


* Smiths" Instruction Book,” 
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INSTRUCTION. 


INSTRUCTION. 


INSTRUCTION. 





V ASSAR COLLEGE, (Poughkeepsie, N. Y¥.)—a Col 
lege for Young Women. John H. Raymond. L.L. 
D., President. Four catalogues address W. L. D an, 


Registrar. 





DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy. Mass Founded by 

President John Adams. Prepares Boys tor Col- 

lege in the most thorough manocer, address W. R. Dim- 
mock, Master, 





AZE.OVIA SEWINARY. Established in 182. Has 
prepared over 6vv Young Men for College. Address 
W. S. Smith, Cazenovia, N. Y. 





‘OLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, (New Have ., Conn.) Pre- 
paratory to Yale College. Address W. H. Russell, 
New Haveu, Conn. 





UNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Thor- 

ougb preparation giveu for any College or roly- 

tecunic school, or for West Point Apply to albert Bb. 
Watkins, A. M., Principel, Adams, N. Y. 


NY 


preparatory School tor Boys. 
a. Markham, rriu ipal, 





ILWAUKEE ACA!EMY, Milwaukee, Wis. Estab- 
lished in 1864. A thoroughiy reliable Coliege— 
ror Catalogues address 





TY ORWICH UNIVERSITY, Northfield, Vt. jA Military 

N Colk ge, established in 1834. Preparatory Depart- 

Thorough Classical, Scientitic aud Military In- 
Address Pi of. Chas. Dole. 


went. 


struction. 

\y ILLISTON SEMINARY, (Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments tor Classical and 

Scientif.ic study. Apply to M. Henshaw, Prin. 





N* YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 

No, 6 East fourteenth street, pear Fifth avenue, 
next door to Delmonico’s. 

KLYN BRANCH, 
102, 14 and 106 Court street, near State. 

OPEN DAILY FaOM 9 A. M. '0 8 P. M., FOR THE 
REVEPiION AND CLASSIFICA1ION OF PUPILS. 
THIS CELEBRATED MUSIC SCHOOL offers the ac- 

cumutated advantages of many years of successful 

operation. 

The corps of profe sors now numbers forty-one of the 
ablest instractors in the country. 

PRIVATE AND CLASS INSTRUCTION in all branches 

of music and modern languag derat <e8. 

The first prize in wusic was awarded io one of our 
pupils by the New York Norma: Co'leg«. 

Toe hestral schools will be continued as usual. 
An Amateur English and Italian Opera will also be in 
stituted, in which pupils will be full parts. 
The yr | wili be complete. 

CLASSES LIMITED to two and three pupils. 

>TRIUILY PRIVATE le-sons when d« sired. 

N. B.—The New York Conservatory is the only char- 
tered Conservatory of Music in the State, having no 
branch except in Brooklyn. and being entirely di-tinct 
from other ivstitu ions which imitate its name, evi- 
dently with the view of obtaining patronage thereby. 








ScHoon Crecunars, 
Monruiy Reports, 
Certiricatgs. &c. 
Promptly, neatly and cheaply executed at the 
SCHOOL JOURNAL OFFICE, 


17 Warren Street, - - New York City. 





RS. J. T. BENEDICT’S Boarding and Day School 
4! for Young |.adies and Childreu is located at No. 7 
rast Forty-Second Street. ‘Lhe Fall Term commenced 
Oct. 1. For tull particulars send for a circular. 





A OUNT PLEASANT MILITARY «CADEMY. A 
M select Boarding School tor Boys, at Sing 5 ug on 
tue Hudson. The course of instruction embraces the 
tollowing depa'tments: Classical, Modern Languages, 
Elementary, Mathematical, Engiish Studies, and Natural 
Science. Classes are also turmed in Masic, Drawin., 
Fencing and Elocution. A thoroughly organized Mili- 
tary Department. Kiding Schvol, witu well-trained 
Horses. Gymuasium, &c, Year began Wednesday, 
sept.16. J. HOWE ALLEN, I rincipal, Sing Sing, N. Y. 





ISS CO STOCK, Nos. 32 and 34 West 40th Street, 
J Reservoir Park. Engiish, French and German 
Boarding and Day School tor young javies and children. 
Fall Term. Bo rding pupils iimited to sixteen, Appli- 
cation may be made personally or by letter. 





IVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, at the 
Rensse.aer Polytechnic Ins.itute, Troy, N. ¥. In- 
stiuction very practical. Advantages unsurpassed in 
this country. Graduates obtain excellent positious. 
For Annual Register, containing improved course of 
study aud full particul :rs, address 
trof,. CHARLES BROWNE, Director. 





‘J\LMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE. This is a college of 

‘4 the highest rank for well ; repared stud: nts; it has 
aiso eclectic and preparatory d: partments, wit. superior 
inst uction in music and art; terms moderate. Send 
tor catalogue to Kev. A. W. Cowies, D. v., Elmira, N, Y. 


DRIAN INSTITUTE, Iselin, N. J., one hour from 

New York, on Philadeipvia R R., «pened Sept. 8. 
Seminary for young la‘ies Princi; als, Mrs. L. H. 
Mathews ani Mrs. M. E. Baeb'e:. A cvmplete course 
of instruc ion in Eng ish, French, German, Music, &. 
Pupils taught to think. Address as ab-ve, or No. 221 
West 15th dtreet, N. Y. 





NORT WASHINGTON FR* NCH INSIITUTE, Board- 
ing aud Day School for young gent.emen, 17ist 
Sureet aud King’s Bridge Roa , New York. (Former 
residence ot L. P. Marti , Esq.) Twentieth year. Year 
begau Sept. 16. V. Prevost, Principal, successor to Les- 
p nhasse & Prevost. Circulars on application at the In- 
stitute, Station “M,” or at G. L spiuasse’s, 12 Pine St, 
N. Y. ‘ 





ROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY and Boarding 

Day School for young ladies, Nos. 136, 138 and 14) 

Moutague Street, Bro kiyn, N. ¥Y. Opened Sept, 23, 
1874. Uharles E. West, L.L. D., Principat. 





N ISS HINSDALE, assi ted by Dr. George 8. Blackie, 
a 


of the Universities o” Edinburgh and Bonn. 
Kuylish, French and German Boarding and Day school 
tor young ladies and ctildren, (f rmerly Mrs. Macau- 
ley's,) Nos, 274 and 277 Madi-on Avenue. 





ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE,—No 805 Broad- 
way, corner llth st.; individual instruction; stu- 
dents can enter atany = —-> year with equal 
edvan' Call or Send for ¥ 
—_ & 8 PACKARD & CO. 





NATIONAL SCHOOL 


Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
J. W SHormaxesr, A. M., Principal. 


Class and Private Instruction. Send for Prospectus, 


MUSIC 
LESSONS. 


NATIONAL AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC, 


AND OTHER LIBERAL ARTS. 


Chartered by Special Act of Legislature. 
J. J. WATson, Dr. O. R. Gross, 
President. Secretary. 
24 West 14th Street, 


STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSONS ONLY. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 
TELEGRAPHY, 


139 EIGHTH STREDT, 
(Bet. B’dway and Fourth ave ,) NEW YORE. 


Is the largest and most successfu! School for giving 
thorough instruction in Telegraphy, and fitting students 
for positions in the United States. Thirty-eight distinct 
offices, placed in charge of as many pupils, who transect 
business in the same manner as in regular Telegraph 
Offices. Practical instruction in management of offices, 
instruments, wires and batteries, A visit to this School 
at any time will convince aL. that it is no humbug. 
Terms, etc., to be had by applying as above. 











Paine’s Business College |x3 


Removed to 1,275 Broadway, 
Cor. 34th Street Junction 6th Avenue. 

Paine’s down-town College, 62 Bowery, cor. Canat. 
(Established 1849.) Specialties: Book-keeping, Arithme- 
tic, Mathematics, Grammar, Spelling, Languages. Twen- 
ty-four Writing Lessons, $2.50. | adies qualified as Book. 
keepers and Cashiers Instruction every day and even. 
ing. 





TO COLLEGES, 

T. L. & R. M. SMART 
Designers & Engravers on Wood 
Particular attention paid to views of buil jings. 

{ 80 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music, 


OF THE CITY OF 


NEW YORK, 


112 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Between 16th & 17th Sts., (Knabe Building,) 


The most successful and complete Music School in the World. 


All branches of Vocal and Instrumental] Muzic practi . 
cally and theoretically taught, by the most eminen 
instructors, at moderate prices. 

Tbe Amateur Orchestra me t ev ry Tuesday, at 8 P. 
M.; Classical Soi by the Profi 8, every se ond 
Wednesday; Lect»res every t’ ird Wednesday. 





Opera Recita's every fourth Wednesday in each mon h. 


The Library, consisting of 15,000 musical works, is ac 
cessible to pupils. 


_— 


SEMINARY 





LOCATION, the “ity of Schools,”’ in 
the Suburbs. 
BUILDINGS new — Grounds large. 
Family limited to 60. 
STUDIES arranged in Preparatory 
and Collegiate Courses. 
Ladies prepared for Vassar College. 
FOR YOUNG Principal, M. B. J. White. Teachers 
—T7 resident, 2 non-resident. For 
particulars address Epwarp Wairtr, 


LADIE S. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


ACKSON MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
TARRYTOWN-ON-THE-HvUDsON. 
ABELECT BOARDING sCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


The course of instruction embraces Classical Modern 
Languages, Elementary, Mathematical, English Studies, 
and NaToraL Science, Music, Drawing and Elocution, 
Miurrary DRILL, Gymnasium, &c. Rev. F. J. Jacx- 
son, Principal. 


j\amlLY BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
A real Home, and thorough tuition. 
Address Rev. J. L. Scorr, 
Hammonton, New Jersey. 











IGHLAN D MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, } as 

fits bo ys and young men for common and scien 

tific pursuits. Its superior merits stated in circular. U 
B. Mercaty, A. M., Superintendent. 


HE WORCES' R FREK INSTITUTE offers a thor- 
ough technical education, with special attention to 
practice. Address 
Pror. C. 0. THompson, 
Worcester, Mass. 


OMAN’'S MEDICAL COILEGE of Pennsylvania, 
North Coll+ge Avenue and 22nd Street, Phila- 
delphia. The twenty-fifth annual session will open 
Thursday, Oct. Ist, 1874, and will continue twenty-two 
a. For particulars address Racnex L. BopLey, A. 
+» Dean. 


i" ADAME 0. da SILVA and MRS. ALEX. BRAD- 
4 FORD'S (formerly Mrs. Ogden Hoffman’s) English, 
French and German Buarding and Day School for ycung 
ladies and children, No. 17 West 38th St eet, New York 
———- may be made personally or by letters, as 
above. 


EWTUN COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Newton, Sus- 
sex Co.,N.J. A thorough home school: Non- 
sectarian. Youvg men fitted for busine~s or for any 
college. A collegiae dartment for young ladies. 
Every br neh, inc uding Music, French, German, Draw- 
ing and Painting, a specialty A spacious enlargement 
of .-house, with modern improvements, wi! be 
ready for lad es in Setember. Direct access by rail- 
. Terms moderate- Send for catuiogue. 8. 4. 
Stevens A. M., Principa’. 


"AERT 8S INSTITUTE, Miss M. A, E. Phillips, Prin- 

cipal, English, French and German Bowring and 

Day School for youug lsdies, No. 26 East Fifti-th Suee', 

between Ma ‘ison and Fifth Aves. Number of bourdi'g 
pupils limited to 14. 


KINDERGARTEN. 

Mrs. Kraus-Boelte und Prof. Kraus, formerly of No. 
7 Gramercy Park, who wil’ open their KINDERGAK- 
TEN. INTERMEDIATE CLASS, MOTHERS’ €LAsS 
and TRAINING CLASS FUR KI\DERGARTINERS, 
Oct. 1, at 26 E. Fiftieth Street. where applicutions may 

be made personally or by letter. 
French and Ge: mun 


RS. GaRRETSON’S 
and Day for ladies and 
chi dren, at No, 52 West 47th Street, New York. 


























AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 





Sa 





_ AGENTS. 


Magic for the Parlor ! 


Send a stamp for 8-vage Price List or 25c. for 120 page 
beautifully lust ated Book Catalogue of TRICKS, et», 


HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 
850 BROADWAY, 
See the Po table Electric Machine, Rei . ae 
Patent, with 4 Experiments in a Lase, $6.5u. The great- 
est wonder in the world. 


$10 t0 $20 Sis coteicts. 
$5 $20 


BLAIB & CO., 8t. Louis, Mo. 
$10 A DAY.—Employment for all. Patent Novel- 











per day athom*. Terms free. Address 
Gero. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





ties. Cata'ogne free. 8 .mples 25 cts 
GEO. L. FELTON & CO., 
119 Nassau St., New York. 
—AGENTS for the Best Sellin 
an Articles in the worl 


$?.00 worth of samples given away to 
those who will will become agents. 


J. BRIDE & CO., New York 


The United States Publishing Company, 


13 University Place, New York, 
Want Agents everywhere for the following: 


\PIRIT OF THE HOLY BIBLE, Editeo 
b) by Frank Moore. an eiegan: 8Svo, Gul ge S6u En 
gravings—trom the Old Masters. Price, $5.00 

UR FIRST HUNDRED YEARS. The 
Life of the Repuviic. By C. Edwards Lester. 15 
monthiy parts. 90 pp. eacn. Royal 8vo. 50 cts. each part 
IFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES Ji 
Cc ARLES SUMINER, By C. Edwards Les 
ter. 5th Edition, revised and enlarged. Svo, 700 pp. $3.75. 
HE NEW YORK TOMBS. By Warden Sut 
ton, Acompiete history of Noted Criminais of New 
York. ana the romance of Prison Life. Svo. 670 pp, $3.50. 
‘. pat HOMES OF THE PRESI- 
N&S, From Washington to Grant. By L.C 
| a 8vo. 600 pp. 16 portraits on _ Price, $3.75. 
HE CHRISTIAN AGE. ney Weekly 
Newspaper. Edited by Rev. Dr. A. $2.50 per year. 
ESUS, An elegantly printed and Illustrated Svc 
volume, 756 pp. By Rev. Dr. Deems. Price, $4.00. 
Circulars, specimen pages, and terms to agents on 
application as above. 











NEW. STUART'S 


SECRET SERVICE INK. 


Invisibly written Porta! Cards! Receiver brings it out 
in beantiful colors! 35 cents—trial size by mai! 10 
Quick money ‘o quick agents. Unurual commissions in 
Stuarts Novelties. Write andsee. Drug Store, 3REM'N 
BLOCK, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





RT SCHOOL—DRAWIN } FROM NATURE—Time 

short; system perfect; Artiste extol it; pupils 

from Europe. Copies of $500 pictures, showing style, 

sent prepaid for $1. Smaller ones 50 cents, Teachers 
wanted. Circulars free. Address 


WOOD'S ART PARLORS, Rochester, N. Y. 





MONEY! MONEY! MONEY! 
HOW TO GET MONEY QUICKLY ; or, 


30 WAYS OF MAKING A FORTUNE, 


Everybo/y should possess this littie book. M iled on 
receipt of 25cents Adress, 
I.M KAHNWEILER, 725 Sansom Street, Phila. 


NEW YORK NEWSPAPER 
MAILING AGENCY, 
With the Latest Improved 
FOLDING and MAILING MACHINES, 
No. 29 ROSE STREET, 

JAMES BRADY, Manager and Proprietor 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 
No. 59 Wall Street, 
NEW YORE, 
reial and Travellers’ 


Pras 








Letters 
Gates Fy 
any part of 


Issue Com 
eels wD 
curteten, and in 





Publishers’ Department. 


What the Pablishers 
pose. 





Our Premiums, 


For $3.00 you will receive the New Yor 


SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Pro- 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


_ New York School Journal 


Scoot Journat, 16 pages (weekly), one yea: | 


anda 


Perfection Folio 


for binding the Jovrnau. Each number can be 
inserted as received, and is better, and mor 
tastefully bound than"an ordinary book. 


For $3.50 you receive the New Yorx Scuoor 


JougNAL and aco y of 


How to Teach, 


The great book for Teachers and Schoo, | 


Officers. A manual of methods for a graded 
course of instruction, embracing the subjects 
Intermedia®, 


Grammar, and High Schools; also suggestions 


usually perused in Primary, 


relative to Discipline and School Management. 


For $4.00 you receive the New Yorx Scuoot | 


JovuRENAL and one of Dreka’s 


Dictionary Blotters, 


Being a combiuation of Blott ing-case with com- 
plete list of words which writers are liable to 
spell incorrectly. 

For $4.50 you receive the New Yorx Scuoon 


JOURNAL and a 


Font Pen with Capillary Feeder. 


This is a very useful and attractive article 
made of hard rubber, of a suitable size to carry 
in the pocket, and holds ink enough for twenty 
ee continuous writing. It will take an or- 


gold or steel oe. which can be inserted 
and mp ne he 


nnd as in a common holder. 
It is entirely under the writer’scontrol. This is 


the most simple and satisfactory Fountain Pen, 
and is just the thing for teachers and all writers. 


For $6 you receive the New Yor Scxoor 
Journat and one of ‘‘ Webster's National Pic- 
torial ” 

Dictionaries, 
1040 pages, octavo, 600 engravings. 


With these Premiums we are giving the 
JourNnaL for almost nothing. We do this for 
the purpose of giving it a wider circulation. 


| 
EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


|it will Cost you $2.50 a Year. 


This is a little less than five cents per copy. 


| 
| 


| Every live teacher should have acopy. Sample 


copies sent free. 


COLLEGE STUDENTS 


25 Cents (or € utfit for the liveliest 
and spiciest School Journal published. You 
will not regret it. Full instructions sent with 


each Outfit. 


LADY TEACHERS 


= hear of something to their advantage by 
| 
addressing the 


New York School Journal, 


No. 17 Warren St., 





NEW YORK. 
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Gothic Furnace, 


Churches, &c, 


tus in Use. 





Send for Catalogue. 


ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
224 & 226 West Twenty-Turrp Sr., N. Y. 


For Warm'g Houses, Schools 


The Best Warming Appara- 


PIANOS. 


PIANOS. 





SOHMER & CO., 





BOYNTON’S 


Gas-Tight Furnaces, 


For Hard or Soft Coal or Wood. Especially 
Adapted for Heat ng 


Dwellings, Churches, Schools, &c 


More Powerful, Durable, Econ-mica! and Freer from 


Gas than any other Furnaces in the market. 





“OUR FAVORITE” 
Range. with Hot Clos:t, and 


**Cabinet Pertable Kange,”’ with Hot Closet, 


the Best Ranges for family use, 


Cooking & Heating Stoves, 


HOTEL RANGES, &o., IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Send for Circulars. sit as 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., Manufacturers, 
234 Water Street, New York. 
Western Agents : 
82 Lake Street, Chicago, II'. 


CET THE BEST! 


TIN-LINED LEAD PIPE never corrodes by the 
action of water. It is cheaper than 
Lead Pipe, as it will last four times 
longer. and is worth nearly double 
as old material. It is recommended 
by nearly every architect in New 
York as ‘‘superior to all other water 
pipes.”” Descriptive pamphiets sent 
by mail free. Price 164% cents a 
pound for all sizes. Be not de- 
ceived by tin-washed or tin-coated 
imitations, COLWELL LEAD CO., 2'3 Centre Street, 
New York. Aso manufacturers of Lead Pipe, Sheet 
Lead, Bar Lead, Block Tin Vipe, Bar Tin, Pig Tin, Pig 
Lead, Solder, ete. Orders filled at sight. 


LYMYER 
ManuFAct 











URING. 
Co's 








The Great American Coffee Pot. 


THE 
CHAMPION OF THE 


WORLD. 
Perfection in the art of making 


Coffee at last attained. 





BE RSPR 


This household wonder makes Coffee by steam and 
boiling water combined. It never boils over, makes its 
own hot water, does its own dripping. and in the short- 
est time en record distills coffee as clear as amber, ex- 
tracts all its strength, and retains all ite aromatic and 
nutritious properties. The only perfect working coffee- 
maker ever offered to the public. Family sise, Copper 
Bottoms and Wire Gauze Strainers, 1 gal. $3; 3 quarts, 
$2.76; 2 quarts, $2.60; 1 quart, $2.25. Sent to any ad- 
dreas on receipt of price. Tin bottoms, 56 ornts less. 
Coffee and Tea Urns, plain or nickel plated, furnished 
hotels and saloons to order. Royalty stamps for sale to 
manufacturers. Send stamp for illastrated circular and 


terms. 
DEWITT C. BROWN & OO. 
Office and Salesrooms, 9 Great Jones &t., N. ¥. 


Elevated-Oven 


BLISS & WALLS, ag 





PIANOS. 


THE BEST PIANOS NOW MADE. EXCEL ALL 
OTH ERS IN TONE AND DURABILITY, 





149 East Fourteenth street. N. Y. 





SAVE NEY by pur- 
P... the best “Piano- 
Forte. Do not decide what 
make to get until you write 
for our Ulustrated Circular, 
which we mail free. The 
“Arion Piano” contains 
four patented improve- 
ments that make it more 
durable than any piano in 
the market. Write for circu- 
lar and mention where you 
saw this notice. Address 
The Arion Piano-Forte Co. 
5 Kast 14th st., N. Y. Ci 





Waters’ New Scale Pianos, 
SQUARE and UPRIGHT ie coucmerestis 


the tome powerfal. pure and evem through the 
entire scale, yet mellow and sweet, 


Waters’ Concerto Organs 
cann t be excelled in tome or beauty ; they defy 
competition. The Concerto Stop is a fine 
Imitation of the Human Voice. 

All are warranted for 6 years. PRICES 
RXTREMELY LOW for cash or part cash, 
and balance in monthiy or quarterly pay- 
ments, Second-hand instruments taken 
in exchange for mows aiso, for sale at great 
bargains. AGENTS WANTED in every 
County in the U. 8. A liberal discount to 
Teachers, Mivisters, Churches, Schools, Lodges, etc. 
Illustrated Catalogues mailed. 

ORACE ATERS & SON, 

481 Broadway. New York. P.O. Box 3567. 


200 PIANOS AND ORGANS, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND, Of First-class Makers, will be 
sold at Lower Prices for cash, or on INSTALLMENTS, or 
for rent, in Crry or COUNTRY, DURING THIS MONTH, by 
HORACE WATERS & SON, No. 481 Baoapway, THAN 
EVER BEFORE OFFERED In New York, A SPECIALTY : 
Pianos end ORGANS TO LET UNTIL the RENT MONEY PAYs 
the price of the InsTRUMENT. ILLUSTRATED CaTALOGUES 
MAILED. A LARGE DISCOUNT TO CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
LopeEs, ETC. 

ATES’ CELt BRa TED CONCERTO ORGANS can- 
not be excelled in tone or beauty ; we defy com- 
petition ; prices low for cash or installments, or for rent 
until paid for ; catalogue mailed ; agents wanted. 

HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 Broadway, 

ATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS are the best made. 
Prices low for cash or installments, «r for rent 
until paid for, Second hand Pianos at bargains. Cat:- 
logues mailed. Agents wanted. HORACE WATERS & 

















PIANOS ! 


Cabinet Organs 


PIANO 


plied to purchase. 


PIANOS ! 


IS! PIANOS! 


and Mielodeons! 


M. M. MERRELL’S 


WAREROOMS, No. 
A large stock, including Pianos of the best makers, for sale cheap for cash, or to rent. 


8 UNION SQUARE. 
Money paid for rent ap- 


Repairing done well and promptly. Call and examine before deciding elsewhore. 
M. M. MERRELL. late Cummings, No. 8. Union je Square. _ 








FONT PEN 


With Capillary Feeder. 
Patented, Feb. 10th, 1874. 
fllandle contains the 
Ink. Ordinary gold or 
steel pens used. Ink 
entirely under the 
writer’s control ; 
writes 20 hours 
and easily 
filled. 















Just the 
thing for con- 
tinuous writers of 
every class, and his 
no equal as a pocke- 
pen, always ready for use. 
Trepaid to any address on re 
ceipt of price, $3. Discon t to 
dealers. H. B. Latourerre & Co., 
7 Murray St., New York. 





OOKS,—D. Van Nostrand, 33 Murray and 27 
Warren st., New York, Publisher and Im- 
orter of Scientific Books. Send ten cents for Cata- 
ogue of works in Architecture, Astronomy, Ship- 
building, Meteorology, Chemistry, Geology, Draw- 
ing, Electricity, Engineering, Mathematics, Coal, 
lron, Hydraulics, exc., ote, 


JUST OUT—NKW EDITION v! vr 


Golden Treasury of Piano Lyrics, 
Vol. |. 

Nos. 1 to 30, beautifully bonnd in cloth, with gilt letters, 
price $4. 


CONCORDIA, 
A collection of celebrated Gems for Organ or Piano, 
* cloth price $3 
“Only the most sepeienest 
wisite selections _— ar ¥ ‘Buttes ‘letin. trade Circular 
* Selected with refined and discriminating Judgment, 
and a valuable contribution to all lovers of good music. 
—Christian Untou 
Educationa! Piano and Vocal Musics specialty. 
Catalogues with contents sent free on application to 
r LEWIS MEYER, 


1413 Chestnat street. Philadelpbta 


PHONOGRAPHIC 


STUDENTS CAN RECEIVE AID LN STUDY 
by addressing (with stamp) 
MRs. E. B. BURNS, 


TEACHER OF PHONOGRAPHY IN THE NEW YORK 
MERCANTILE LIBRARY AND COOPER UNION. 


could make such ex- 








Office ef the Journal of Phonography, 33 Park Row, N.Y 








MIS¥TIT CARPETS. 


GOOL SECOND-HAND AND MISFIT - 
CARPETS, 


“iia Sizes, Rich Patrerns anp Fine Qvatirtss. 


English Brussels, Three-ply and Ingrain, 
VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 
112 FULTON STREET, 


Between William and Nassau Streets. 
Sent Home Free of Charge. 
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